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THE  ENGINEERING  INDUSTRY 
AND  THE  CRISIS  OF  1922 

CHAPTER  I 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  recent  crisis  in  the  engineering  industry  was  not,  as 
it  probably  appeared  to  the  pubKc,  merely  one  more  episode 
in  the  dreary  and  interminable  series  of  industrial  disputes 
which  have  retarded  the  economic  recovery  of  the  country 
since  the  war  ended.  It  has  a  deeper  significance,  suffi- 
ciently important  to  command  the  attention  of  all  who 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  social  economics.  It  brought 
to  a  more  definite  issue  than  before  a  question  of  long 
standing  which  concerns  the  structure  and  working  of  the 
whole  industrial  machine  whereby  we  live.  This  is  the 
question  of  control  or  direction  or  management — whichever 
term  is  preferred — in  manufacturing  works  and,  indeed, 
in  all  corporate  undertakings.  On  its  correct  solution 
our  future  very  largely  depends.  If  it  enables  the  machine 
to  work  more  smoothly  we  shall  prosper ;  if  it  increases 
friction  we  shall  go  downhill.  The  moment  is  therefore 
crucial,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  issue  should  be  clearly 
understood. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  problem  of  management 
has  presented  itself  in  an  acute  form  just  now  and  in  the 
engineering  industrj^  War  conditions,  which  particularly 
affected  this  trade,  have  played  a  part  in  forcing  the  issue, 
and  more  will  be  said  of  them  later  on  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  the  question  solely  in  that  light.  As  already 
indicated,  it  is  of  long  standing  ;  and  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  a  little  historical  retrospect  is  necessary. 

The  most  distinctive  achievement  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  was  the  progressive  application  of  power-machinery 
to  the  purposes  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  this  was 
the  work  of  engineers.  It  was  based  on  science,  but  the 
efficient  agent  in  the  practical  realisation  of  scientific 
principles  was  the  engineering  industry.  It  is  this  that 
has  drawn  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  and  so  increased 
and  improved  the  means  of  life  as  to  enable  a  population 
many  times  greater  than  before  to  live  under  conditions 
of  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  previously  unknown 
to  the  most  favoured  individuals.  As  the  process  has 
advanced  the  part  of  science  has  become  more  perceptible 
in  initiating  or  stimulating  further  progress,  but  the 
engineer  is  always  called  upon  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  discoveries  of  science ;  and  one  department  after 
another  of  the  art  and  craft  has  come  into  recognised 
existence.  To  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  have  been 
added  mining,  marine,  hydrauhc,  sanitary,  electrical, 
chemical,  and  aerostatic.  This  is  the  chief,  though  not 
the  only  field  of  activity  in  which  the  efforts  devoted  to 
the  mastery  of  Nature  during  previous  centuries  have 
matured  to  concrete  reahty  in  our  time. 

The  world  was  slow  to  realize  what  was  going  on  or,  at 
least,  to  understand  how  it  was  done ;  does  not,  indeed, 
understand  it  very  well  now.  For  a  long  time  the  engineer- 
ing industry,  which  worked  the  miracle,  had  no  recognized 
status.  People  wondered  at  the  steam-engine,  particularly 
in  its  application  to  locomotion  by  land  and  water  ;  and 
the  immense  expansion  of  the  cotton  trade  under  machinery 
attracted  general  attention.  But  there  was  no  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  industry  which  made  these  things 
and  many  others  possible.  Its  results  were  admired,  but 
it  remained  in  obscurity  and  did  not  even  acquire  a  name 
until  it  had  reached  a  comparatively  mature  stage  of 
development.  As  George  Howell  says  in  his  book  on 
Labour  Legislation^  the  name  of  "engineer"  was  hardly 
known  a  century  ago.  It  was  still  used  mainly  in  the 
old  military  sense  and  was  first  applied  in  civil  life  to  the 
professional  designers  of  construction  work  similar  to 
military  engineering.    The  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 
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was  founded  in  1818  ;  that  of  Mechanical  Engineers  did 
not  come  till  30  years  later.  The  workmen  now  known 
as  "  engineers  "  were  commonly  called  "  mechanics,"  a 
general  term  covering  many  other  crafts.  The  first  to 
whom  the  term  "engineer"  was  applied  were  men  in 
charge  of  engines  ;  they  are  now  called  "  engine-men," 
but  the  old  usage  still  lingers  in  "  locomotive  engineers." 
Men  engaged  in  fitting  up  mills  of  all  kinds — a  very  ancient 
craft — were  called  "  millwrights,"  corresponding  with 
"  shipwrights  "  and  "  wheelwrights,"  and  they  formed  a 
highly  exclusive  body.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
"  engine-maker  "  and  "  machine-maker  "  were  recognised 
as  distinct  occupations.  In  1851,  when  the  first  systematic 
occupational  census  was  taken,  the  number  of  persons 
returned  under  these  headings  was  48,082.  By  that  time 
both  employers  and  employed  in  the  industry  had  formally 
adopted  the  general  terms  "  engineers  "  and  "  engineering  " 
and  were  organised  under  those  designations.  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  the  Central 
Association  of  Employers  of  Operative  Engineers  were 
both  formed  in  1851. 

The  industry  had  then  outgrown  its  youth  and  was 
rising  to  the  full  stature  of  active  manhood.  Ten  years 
previously  Whitworth  had  established  the  principles  of 
accurate  measurement  and  the  exact  adjustment  of  parts, 
which  placed  the  whole  art  of  construction  on  a  new 
footing,  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  engines  and 
machinery  of  all  kinds  and  rendered  fresh  advances 
possible.  His  inventions,  being  of  general  application, 
inaugurated  a  new  chapter  of  progress;  but  they  were 
only  an  exceptionally  large  step  in  a  long  process  of 
development.  He  had  many  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries who  contributed  to  building  up  the  industry. 
They  were  pioneer  employers,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
skilled  workmen,  inventors  and  organisers,  and  who  all 
began  in  a  small  way.  The  assumption,  which  underlies 
socialistic  theory,  that  employers  in  the  creative  epoch 
commonly  called  the  industrial  revolution,  were  essentially 
wealthy  capitalists  who  merely  drove  workmen  into  their 
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vast  factories  to  exploit  their  labour,  is  diametrically 
contrary  to  the  fact.  Most  of  them  either  belonged  to 
the  same  class  as  their  own  workmen  or  were  but  one 
remove  from  it.  They  were  pioneers,  men  of  exceptional 
capacity,  industry,  and  initiative,  who  naturally  took  the 
lead  by  reason  of  those  qualities  ;  and  in  no  field  is  the 
fact  so  strikingly  demonstrated  as  in  the  basic  industry 
of  engineering.  They  not  only  created  the  industry  but 
they  made  the  workmen  too  ;  for  as  Dr.  Knowles  points 
out  in  his  book  on  Industrial  and  Commercial  Revolutions, 
the  making  of  machines  and  engines  proceeded  very 
slowly  for  lack  of  workmen,  who  had  to  be  trained  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  well  for  the  country  that  these  pioneers 
appeared  when  they  did,  for  their  abilities  and  their  work 
dragged  the  nation  out  of  the  economic  morass  in  which 
it  was  left  by  twenty-two  years  of  war  with  France,  com- 
plicated by  minor  wars  in  North  and  South  America  and 
India.  Historians  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  changes 
of  ministry  and  other  political  matters  in  this  period,  but 
very  little  about  the  really  important  work  done  then  and 
the  men  who  did  it. 

The  story  has  gone  on  continuously  since  ;  there  has 
been  no  standing  still.  Engineering  has  proceeded  hand- 
in-hand  with  science  fromi  point  to  point  in  the  progressive 
mastery  of  Nature  for  the  service  of  man  and  has  played 
an  ever-increasing  part  in  supplying  the  world  with  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  What  happens  when 
it  is  stopped  we  see  in  Russia,  though  it  is  less  important 
there  than  in  most  other  countries.  It  was  never  a 
British  monopoly,  as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  but  as  time 
passed  other  nations  took  a  rising  share  in  the  advance, 
and  to-day  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  palm  of 
precedence  to  any  one  of  several  which  have  contributed 
something  of  high  value  in  turn.  But  always  the  same 
qualities  distinguish  the  effective  pioneer.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  not  only  a  creative  idea,  but  also  the  capacity 
to  work  it  out,  and  he  may  come  from  any  class  in  the 
community.  But  an  essential  condition  is  that  he  shall 
be  free  to  exercise  his  faculties.    It  would  be  invidious 
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to  mention  the  names  of  living  men,  but  there  are  many 
who  have  built  up  great  enterprises  from  small  beginnings 
and  many  more  who  are  even  now  doing  it,  or  would  be 
if  they  had  the  chance.  The  process  is  always  going  on, 
and  on  it  the  future  of  industry  depends. 

The  theory  that  under  free  competition  industrial 
concerns  must  get  larger  and  larger  and  that  smaller  ones 
must  disappear  is  based  on  inadequate  data  and  contra- 
dicted by  wider  experience.  There  is  a  limit  to  size, 
beyond  which  efficiency  fails  and  lets  in  the  more  con- 
centrated competitor,  while  the  routine  inseparable  from 
old  and  overgrown  establishments  is  inimical  to  novelty 
and  tends  to  stagnation.  The  limits  of  time  and  space, 
which  condition  our  existence  in  this  planet,  themselves 
put  a  stop  to  indefinite  enlargement  by  the  progressive 
difficulty  of  assembling  materials,  accommodating  the 
persons  employed,  and  conveying  the  output  away. 
When  talk  about  "  reconstruction  "  and  the  future  was 
in  vogue  during  the  war  the  view  was  oracularly  put 
forward  that  the  future  belongs  to  large-scale  industry," 
which  must  be  promptly  organised.  It  is  a  superficial 
and  fallacious  view  due  to  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  a 
misreading  of  the  signs.  The  only  ground  for  it  is  the 
existence  of  some  very  large  establishments  in  Germany 
and  America,  which  have  been  much  talked  about  in 
recent  years  and  held  up  to  admiration  after  the  usual 
fashion,  as  an  example  to  be  imitated  if  we  are  to  compete 
successfully.  The  argument  is  unsound  because  the 
conditions  differ  in  many  respects  ;  but  apart  from  that, 
those  who  are  better  informed  know  that  these  concerns 
are  overgrown  and  have  become  unwieldy.  Up  to  a 
point  efficiency  generally  increases  with  growth,  but 
beyond  it  they  begin  to  part  company.  That  is  now 
universally  recognised  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  which 
was  once  thought  subject  to  the  law  of  progressive  size. 
It  was  held  that  farms  would  grow  larger  and  larger  and 
that  the  large  would  swallow  up  the  small.  This  has  not 
happened,  as  even  Marxian  Socialists  admit,  and  it  is 
perceived  that  there  are  natural  limits  to  size. 
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The  same  truth  holds  good  for  industrial  establishments. 
No  precise  limits  can  be  laid  down  ;  they  vary  with 
conditions,  as  in  agriculture.  But  in  any  case  the  future 
belongs  to  new  men  and  new  things,  and  neither  can  start 
on  a  large  scale  because  they  must  pass  through  an  experi- 
mental stage.  This  is  particularly  true  of  engineering, 
the  most  progressive  of  industries,  and  all  recent  advances 
attest  it.  The  large  concerns  of  to-day  were  successful 
before  they  became  large,  successful  as  innovators.  The 
very  progressiveness  of  the  industry  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed.  No 
other  industry  is  so  variable  and  changeful.  It  is  subject 
to  incessant  innovations  in  existing  fields  of  production  ; 
and  new  fields  are  continually  being  opened  up.  No 
country  has  a  monopoly  of  novelties  ;  they  are  initiated 
in  many,  and  they  cannot  be  ignored.  Adaptability  to 
technical  change  makes  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  ;  and  naturally  the  most  alert  and  enterprising 
firms  are  the  quickest  to  take  up  new  ideas.  This  is  apt 
to  create  friction  with  the  skilled  craftsmen,  who  dislike 
and  dread  change.  They  no  longer  raise  the  old  objection 
to  machinery  on  principle,  but  nevertheless  they  are  very 
conservative.  They  fear  innovations,  not  without  reason  ; 
for  it  is  never  certain  how  a  change  will  work  out,  and 
advantage  has  too  often  been  taken  of  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  acquit  employers  of  the  charge. 

Hence,  friction  arising  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  industry  itself.  The  position  of  a  high  caste  of  crafts- 
men seems  to  be  continually  menaced  by  the  progressive 
construction  of  machine  tools,  starting  from  the  first 
epoch  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  basic 
inventions  of  such  masters  as  the  Maudslays,  Clements, 
Muir,  Murdoch,  Nasmyth,  Fairbairn,  and,  above  all, 
Whitworth  ;  because  the  ever-increasing  range  and  pre- 
cision of  these  instruments  lets  in  operators  of  a  lower 
caste.  As  will  be  related  in  succeeding  chapters,  friction 
on  a  serious  scale  arose  soon  after  the  completion  of  this 
epoch,  and  one  of  the  questions  raised  in  1845  by  the 
Steam  Engine  and  Machine  Makers'  Society,  which  after- 
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wards  became  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers^ 
was  the  manning  of  machines  by  unskilled  labour.  So 
again  at  the  close  of  that  century  we  find  affirmed  in  the 
agreement  which  ended  a  great  dispute  the  right  of 
employers  "  to  select,  train,  and  employ  those  whom  they 
consider  best  adapted  to  the  various  operations  carried  on 
in  their  workshops."  The  same  question  was  involved 
in  the  recent  crisis  ;  and  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by  a 
survey  of  the  past  is  that  in  an  industry  so  unceasingly 
progressive  and  changeful  no  privileged  place  can  long  be 
reserved  for  a  particular  caste.  The  changes  enforced  by 
the  war  lie  in  the  very  nature  of  the  industry  ;  they  were 
not  of  a  new  order,  but  were  essentially  the  continuation 
of  a  process  which  had  been  operating  for  a  century. 

LANDMARKS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
ENGINEERING 

1663.    Marquis  of  Worcester's  design  for  a  steam-engine. 
1690.    Papin's  cylinder  and  piston  model. 
1698.    Savery's  practical  steam-engine  for  raising  water. 
1705.    Newcomen's  practical  cylinder  and  piston  engine,  used 

for  pumping  mines  in  1711. 
1740.    Huntsman's  crucible  cast  steel. 
1763-82.    Watt's  improvements  in  steam  engine. 
1764.    Hargreaves'  spinning  jenny. 
1769.    Cugnot's  steam  locomotive  for  roads. 
1769-75.    Arkwright's  spinning  frames. 
1779.    Crompton's  spinning  mule. 
1779.    Blanchard  and  Magunier's  velocipede. 
1781.    Hornblower's  compound  steam-engine. 
1785.    Cartwright's  power  loom. 
1790.    Nicholson's  cylinder  printing  machine. 

1790.  Saint's  sewing-machine — design. 

1791.  Street's  explosive  gas  and  oil  engines — design, 

1794.  Metal  lathes  introduced. 

1795.  Bramah's  hydraulic  press. 

1798.  Ptobert's  paper-making  machine,  set  up  in  1803  by 
Foudrinier  and  Donkin. 

1799.  Volta's  electric  current. 

1800.  Medhurst's  compressed  air. 

1802.  Symington's  steam-boat  on  Forth  and  Clyde  canal. 
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1802.  Murdoch's  gas-lighting. 

1804.  Trevithick's  steam  locomotive  on  rails. 

1804.  Jacquard's  loom. 

1804.  Woolf's  compound  steam-engine. 

1807.  Fulton's  steam-boat  on  Hudson  River. 

1807.  Street  gas-lighting  in  Pall  Mall. 

1808.  Heathcoat's  lace-making  machine. 

1811.  Blast-furnace  gases  utilised  for  heating. 

1812.  Common's  reaping  machine. 

1814.  The  Times  printed  by  Konig's  machine. 

1815.  Krupp's  cast  steel. 

1816.  Ronalds's  electric  telegraph. 

1818.  Iron  vessel  built  on  Monkland  Canal. 

1825.  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  opened  for  trains 
drawn  by  Stephenson's  engine. 

1826.  Bell's  reaping  machine. 

1827.  Fourneyron's  water  turbine. 

1830.  Thimmonier's  sewing  machine. 

1830-41.  Whitworth's  determination  of  true  plane  surfaces 
and  the  principles  of  exact  measurement  in  the  con- 
struction of  engines  and  machines. 

1831.  Faraday's  dynamo-electric  machine. 

1832.  Hunt's  sewing  machine. 

1836.  Screw  propellers  by  Smith  and  Ericssen  (independently). 

1838.  Nasmyth's  steam  hammer. 

1845.  Hoe's  revolving  printing  press. 

1846.  Armstrong's  hydraulic  crane. 
1846.  Howe's  sewing  machine. 

1850.  Lister  and  Holden's  wool-combing  machine. 

1850.  Pneumatic  drills — American. 

1851.  Crampton's  submarine  cable  between  Dover  and 
Sangatte. 

1851.  First  Great  Exhibition. 

1856.  Bessemer  steel  process. 

1856.  Siemens's  regenerator  furnace. 

1857.  Siemens's  dynamo. 

1858.  Blake  and  Mackay's  boot-sewing  machine. 

1859.  Lenoir's  gas  engine. 

1862.  Automobile  car  driven  by  Lenoir's  engine. 

1864.  Martin's  open-hearth  steel. 

1864.  Fowler's  steam  plough. 

1867.  Otto's  gas  engine. 
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1868.  Mushet's  alloy  (tungsten)  steel. 

1870.  Hook's  petrol  engine. 

1870.  Gramme's  dynamo. 

1873.  Electric  motor  action  with  Gramme's  dynamo. 

1876.  Bell's  telephone. 

1876.  Electric  lighting  advanced  by  Swan,  Edison  and  others. 

1878.  Thomas's  basic  steel  process. 

1879.  Hughes's  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
1881.  Electric  tramways. 

1883.  Daimler's  high-speed  oil  engine. 

1883.  Parsons'  steam  turbine. 

1886.  Cycle  and  car  driven  by  Daimler's  petrol  engine. 

1889.  De  Laval's  steam  turbine. 

1894.  Northrop's  automatic  loom. 

1896.  Marconi's  wireless  telegraphy. 

1897.  Moissan's  electric  furnace. 
1900.  Zeppelin's  airship. 

1900.  White  and  Taylor's  high-speed  tools. 

1903.  Wright  Brothers'  petrol-driven  aeroplane. 


CHAPTER  II 


ORGANISATION  AND  EARLY  DISPUTES 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  was  formed  in 
1851  and  very  soon  attracted  general  attention.  Up  to 
that  time  the  engineers  had  played  an  inconspicuous  part 
in  the  trade-union  movement,  as  compared  with  the 
building  and  textile  trades,  miners,  and  other  smaller 
groups.  They  made  no  showing  in  the  successive  phases 
of  agitation — whether  for  industrial  or  political  ends — 
during  the  first  half  of  last  century.  The  industry  was 
still  growing  up,  as  already  explained,  and  did  not  begin 
to  develop  a  corporate  consciousness  until  about  1840. 
We  do  not  even  find  individual  members  of  it  among  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  trade-union  movement  of  1831 
and  the  following  years  or  of  the  Chartist  movement  that 
succeeded  it.  But  organisation  was  going  on  within  the 
ranks  both  before  and  after  the  repeal  of  the  Combination 
Acts  in  1824.  The  societies  formed  were  sectional  and 
local  and  had  a  strongly  marked  craft  character  which 
has  never  been  lost  in  spite  of  subsequent  amalgamation, 
and  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  position  to-day. 
As  the  industry  developed,  the  processes  inevitably  became 
specialised  and  new  ones  were  introduced.  The  old  mill- 
wrights and  the  men  once  indifferently  called  mechanics 
were  differentiated  into  several  grades,  each  of  which 
formed  a  union  of  its  own,  small  and  local  in  origin,  but 
based  on  the  sound  and  stable  principle  of  the  benefit 
society.  The  scattered  and  sectional  character  of  these 
several  organisations  made  their  combination  difficult. 
The  members  were  skilled  tradesmen,  jealous  of  their 
craft  and  not  disposed  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  society 
they  had  slowly  built  up  with  outsiders,  or  even  with 
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fellow- craftsmen  at  a  distance.  Lancashire  was  jealous 
of  London,  Manchester  of  Leeds,  the  Clyde  of  the  Tyne. 
This  exclusive  spirit  was  not  confined  to  the  engineering 
industry ;  it  is  characteristic  of  British  unions  in  general 
and  is  associated  with  their  origin  and  traditions.  But  it 
was  peculi^irly  strong  in  engineering  and  has  survived  ail 
changes  to  this  day. 

The  amalgamation  of  1851  was  therefore  all  the  more 
remarkable.  The  story  is  told  in  considerable  detail  in 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb's  History  of  Trade  Unionism.  The 
leading  part  was  played  by  the  Journeymen  Steam  Engine 
and  Machine  Makers'  and  Millwrights'  Friendly  Society, 
which  had  been  originally  founded  in  1826  as  the  Friendly 
Union  of  Mechanics  and  had  become  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  union  of  that  day,  numbering  7,000  members 
with  branches  all  over  the  country  and  headquarters  at 
Manchester  ;  its  very  name  epitomises  the  developments 
indicated  above.  The  beginnings  of  the  recent  dispute 
go  back  to  1845  when  this  Society  inaugurated  a  campaign 
against  the  employment  of  unskilled  men  on  machines, 
systematic  overtime,  and  the  "  piece  master  system " 
(piecework),  which  led  to  legal  proceedings  by  certain 
employers  and  the  prosecution  of  the  officers  of  the  union 
with  over  a  score  of  its  members — twenty-six  in  all — for 
conspiracy  and  illegal  combination.  Nine  of  them, 
including  the  general  secretary,  were  convicted.  The  case, 
say  the  historians,  caused  a  sensation  in  the  trade-union 
world  and  tended  to  draw  closer  together  the  rival  societies 
in  the  engineering  trade. 

It  may  well  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  movement 
for  combining  forces  which  had  already  been  set  on  foot 
in  a  different  form.  This  was  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  trade  unionism,  even  more  important  than  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be.  There  was  a  possibility  that 
combination  would  take  a  far  wider  scope  and  proceed 
immediately  in  the  direction  of  industrial,  as  distinguished 
from  trade,  unionism.  At  the  instance  of  the  United 
Smiths'  Society,  tentative  efforts  were  made  in  1840  to 
unite  the  "  five  trades  of  mechanism,  namely,  mechanics, 
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smiths,  moulders,  engineers,  and  millwrights,"  and  in 
1844  the  societies  of  smiths,  millwrights,  ironmoulders, 
engineers,  and  boilermakers  actually  formed  a  federation 
at  Bolton  (Webb).  If  organisation  had  continued  on 
these  lines  it  would  evidently  have  assumed  a  quite 
different  and  far  more  general  character.  But  it  did  not, 
and  the  fact  throws  light  on  the  continued  resistance 
offered  to  modern  and  more  systematic  efforts  to  organise 
workmen  on  the  wider  basis  of  association  in  a  composite 
industry.  There  is  evidently  something  essentially  hostile 
to  this  kind  of  unification  in  the  British  individualist 
character.  Neither  individuals  nor  groups  will  sacrifice 
their  identity  beyond  certain  limits,  and  even  within  those 
limits  they  are  apt  to  be  restive.  This  deep-seated 
mentality,  ignored  by  theorists  v/ho  advocate  some  ideal 
system,  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  organisation  of 
industry  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  present 
problem. 

The  amalgamation  of  1851,  so  far  from  including  the 
ironmoulders,  boilermakers,  and  smiths,  did  not  even 
include  all  the  societies  of  men  engaged  on  identical  and 
purely  engineering  work.  What  happened  was  that  the 
powerful  Journeymen,  Steam  Engine,  and  Machine  Makers' 
Society  absorbed  six  smaller  ones,  but  failed  to  induce  the 
rival  Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society  (founded  in  1824)  or 
the  United  Machine  Workers  (founded  in  1844)  to  join, 
not  to  mention  other  less  homogeneous  groups.  The  two 
just  named  maintained  an  independent  existence  for 
another  seventy  years  and  only  entered  the  new  Amalga- 
mated Engineering  Union  on  its  formation  in  1920.  Other 
closely  associated  groups,  such  as  the  pattern  makers  and 
tool  makers,  afterwards  seceded  or  formed  new  unions  of 
their  own.  Nevertheless  the  amalgamation  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  landmark  in  the  evolution  of  trade  unionism 
by  reason  of  its  national  character  and  of  the  constitution 
of  the  new  society,  which  was  taken  over  from  the  parent 
one. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  was  counter-organisation 
by  the  employers  who  formed  the  Central  Association  of 
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Employers  of  Operative  Engineers  at  the  end  of  the  same 
year.  The  word  "  Central"  suggests  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  local  organisations,  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  record  of  them  ;  if  there  were  any,  they  probably 
had  no  continuous  existence.  The  immediate  occasion 
was  a  revival  of  the  quarrel  of  1845  about  overtime  and 
unskilled  labour,  which  had  ended  so  badly  for  the  union, 
whose  reverse  had  in  turn  stimulated  the  movement  and 
led  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  as 
already  described.  This  time  the  men  were  at  first  locally 
successful.  They  began  by  demanding  and  securing  the 
abolition  of  overtime  and  unskilled  labour  on  machines 
at  some  large  works  in  Oldham  and  then  went  on  to  other 
employers,  who  gave  way  singly.  The  executive  sup- 
ported them  in  regard  to  systematic  overtime,  though  not 
on  the  second  point ;  and  the  employers,  scenting  a 
design  to  attack  them  in  detail,  responded  by  closing 
their  ranks.  The  union,  encouraged  by  the  initial  success 
at  Oldham  and  conscious  of  new  power,  issued  a  manifesto 
stating  their  intention  to  "  put  an  end  to  "  piecework  and 
systematic  overtime  as  from  the  beginning  of  1852.  The 
employers  promptly  replied  by  threatening  a  general 
lock-out  if  a  strike  occurred  at  any  works  on  the  question 
at  issue  ;  and  upon  the  men  refusing  to  work  overtime 
the  lock-out  began  on  January  10th,  1852,  in  London  and 
Lancashire.  It  lasted  for  three  months,  and  ended  in 
the  return  of  the  men  to  work  on  the  employers'  terms. 
The  latter,  elated  in  turn  by  victory,  sought  to  protect 
themselves  against  a  repetition  by  making  the  men  sign 
the  document  "  pledging  themselves  not  to  belong  to 
the  union.  This  proceeding  proved  quite  futile,  as  the 
men  did  not  feel  bound  to  keep  a  pledge  extorted  under 
such  conditions,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  the  Amalgamated 
Society  doubled  its  numerical  and  quadrupled  its  financial 
strength. 

The  dispute  had  riveted  public  attention  to  the  engineer- 
ing industry,  which  for  the  first  time  stepped  into  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  had  made  the  Amalgamated  Society 
famous.    The  whole  story  is  instructive  to-day,  when  the 
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same  issues  are  once  more  prominent.  Differences  of  this 
kind  on  a  large  scale  come  up  about  every  twenty  years, 
roughly  speaking,  and  run  much  the  same  course.  Organi- 
sation begets  counter-organisation,  and  success  on  either 
side  pushed  too  far  provokes  a  reaction  on  the  other  which 
takes  effect  sooner  or  later.  After  this  first  trial  of 
organised  strength  the  Amalgamated  Society  retired  into 
the  background  again,  though  it  continued  to  be  a  model 
for  other  trades,  and,  eschewing  conflict,  devoted  itself 
to  consolidating  and  building  up  its  position  under  the 
cautious  and  canny  guidance  of  the  general  secretary, 
William  Allan.  It  did  not  emerge  into  the  limelight  until 
1871,  when  another  period  of  active  ferment  had  set  in  ; 
and  meantime  much  had  happened. 

Great  advances  had  been  made  by  many  pioneers  in 
engineering  and  the  metallurgy  of  steel  associated  with  it 
during  the  interval  of  industrial  calm.  The  Bessemer  and 
open- hearth  processes  and  alloy  steels  had  been  introduced ; 
cardinal  improvements  effected  in  the  dynamo  ;  internal 
combustion  engines  with  gas  and  petrol  had  been  brought 
to  a  practical  stage  ;  the  steam  plough  had  been  put  on 
the  fields  ;  and  along  with  these  and  other  new  lines 
of  engineering,  manifold  advances  had  been  made  in  ma- 
chine tools,  notably  in  the  construction  and  use  of  milling 
machines,  planing  machines,  and  pneumatic  drills,  which 
were  employed  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  in  1861.  The 
Exhibition  of  1862  had  given  a  spur  to  industrial  enter- 
prise and  international  trade,  and  had  stimulated  public 
interest.  On  the  trade-union  side  permanent  Trades 
Councils  had  been  set  up  in  the  large  towns  and  the  annual 
Congress  instituted  in  1868.  The  Sheffield  outrages, 
following  on  an  epidemic  outbreak  of  disputes,  particularly 
in  the  mining  and  building  industries,  had  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  in  1867  and  sundry 
cases  of  embezzlement  by  officers  of  trade  unions  had 
raised  once  more  the  question  of  their  legal  position.  All 
these  circumstances,  to  which  the  Enfranchising  Act  of 
1867  may  be  added,  had  the  effect  of  switching  labour 
affairs  on  to  the  political  field.    The  result  was  the  Trade 
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Union  Act  of  1871,  which  legaHsed  unions,  and  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  the  same  year,  which 
was  intended  to  prevent  coercion  from  being  used  to 
compel  men  to  join  a  union.  The  strong  opposition  im- 
mediately raised  against  the  latter  measure  and  the  efforts 
to  get  it  repealed  kept  the  trade-union  leaders  on  the 
political  path  until  they  succeeded  in  securing  repeal  in 
1875. 

In  all  this  agitation  the  Amalgamated  Society  was  much 
less  prominent  than  other  large  unions  ;  but  in  1871  a 
rank-and-file  movement  to  secure  the  nine  hours'  day 
by  industrial  action  was  started  among  the  engineers  on 
the  North-east  Coast.  After  a  five  months'  strike  they 
were  successful  and  the  54  hours'  week  was  established 
by  agreement.  This  case  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cause  of  the 
men  enlisted  outside  support.  The  conduct  of  the  em- 
ployers was  criticised  in  the  "  capitalist  press,"  which  is 
not  only  much  fairer  than  partisans  allow,  but  also  better 
able  to  judge  than  they  are.  They  would  do  well  to 
realise  that  truth  and  learn  from  it,  for  if  these  determined 
conflicts  are  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
public  opinion  clearly  inclines  to  one  side,  victory,  more 
or  less  complete,  goes  with  it.  Last  year  in  the  great 
mining  dispute  the  miners  were  successful  in  obtaining 
concessions  from  the  owners  and  the  Government  in  regard 
to  the  heavy  and  unequal  wage  cuts,  but  not  in  securing 
the  equalisation  of  wage  rates  in  the  several  districts 
by  means  of  a  general  pool.  On  the  former  point  they 
had  the  support  of  public  opinion  ;  on  the  latter  they 
had  not. 

The  activity  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  both  the 
political  and  the  industrial  arenas  in  1871-72  produced 
the  inevitable  reaction  on  the  other  side  and  led  to  the 
formation  in  1873  of  the  National  Federation  of  Associated 
Employers  of  Labour,  which  was,  in  effect,  an  amalgama- 
tion of  two  previous  national  organisations,  (1)  The  General 
Association  of  Master  Engineers,  Shipbuilders,  Iron  and 
Brass  Founders,  and  (2)  The  National  Association  of 
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Factory  Occupiers.  It  included  the  chief  employers  in 
the  coal,  iron  and  steel,  textile,  engineering,  shipbuilding, 
boot  and  shoe,  building,  and  other  industries.  The  Federa- 
tion officially  stated  that  it  had  been  formed  "  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  development,  oppressive 
action,  far-reaching  but  openly  avowed  designs,  and 
elaborate  organisation  of  trade  unions.  Its  object  is,  by 
a  defensive  organisation  of  the  employers  of  labour,  to 
resist  these  designs  so  far  as  they  are  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  employers,  the  freedom  of  the  non-unionist  opera- 
tives and  the  well-being  of  the  community."  In  short, 
counter-organisation  once  more. 

This  period  is  also  interesting  because  of  a  revival  of 
the  syndicalist  idea  of  co-operative  production  by  wage 
earners  without  employers.  It  was  originally  brought 
forward  in  1831  as  a  trade-union  variant  of  Robert  Owen's 
schemes  of  co-operation,  and  had  reappeared  in  a  slightly 
different  form  in  the  'fifties  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Christian  Social  Movement.  Its  revival  in  the  'seventies 
in  accordance  with  the  twenty  years'  law  noted  above 
was  marked  by  more  systematic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
organised  workmen  to  run  their  ov/n  industry  by  them- 
selves. Several  such  attempts  were  made  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  by  miners,  hosiery  workers,  and  others, 
including  engineers.  The  men  on  strike  on  the  Tyne 
started  some  engine  works  with  the  help  of  sympathisers. 
All  these  attempts  to  carry  on  industry  upon  a  syndicalist 
basis  have  either  completely  failed  or  lost  their  special 
character  and  reverted  to  the  ordinary  type.  A  very 
instructive  statement  bearing  on  the  subject  is  quoted  in 
Webb's  History  of  Trade  Unionism  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  for  1855  : 

"  We  have  found  that  when  a  few  of  our  own  members 
have  commenced  business  hitherto  they  have  abandoned 
the  society  and  conducted  the  workshops  even  worse  than 
other  employers." 

The  next  stormy  period  occurred  in  the  'nineties,  con- 
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firming  the  twenty  years'  law,  and  again  much  had  hap- 
pened in  the  interval,  which  had  been  marked  by  extreme 
oscillations  of  trade  and  employment,  beginning  with  the 
unprecedented  boom  that  followed  the  Franco-German 
War.  Great  advances  had  been  made  in  new  branches 
of  engineering,  particularly  in  the  applications  of  electricity 
to  power,  light,  and  sound  transmission,  in  oil  engines  and 
agricultural  machinery ;  the  steam  turbine  had  been 
invented  and  the  basic  steel  process  introduced.  The 
Electrical  Engineers'  Institution,  Marine  Engineers'  In- 
stitution, and  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  all  dating 
from  1872,  mark  the  progress  made  at  this  time.  The 
whole  industry  had  expanded  in  all  directions.  At  the 
same  time  trade-union  organisation  had  advanced  in 
numbers,  though  not  in  unity.  The  Amalgamated  Society 
had  not  absorbed  its  old  rivals,  of  which  the  Steam  Engine 
Makers  and  United  Machine  Workers  were  the  largest 
bodies  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  new  sectional  unions  had 
been  formed  outside  it.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
the  United  Patternmakers'  Society,  foimded  in  1872,  The 
National  Amalgamated  Brass  workers  (1872),  The  Amal- 
gamated Toolmakers,  Engineers,  and  Machinists  (1882), 
The  Amalgamated  Smiths  and  Strikers  (1886),  The  National 
United  Smiths  and  Hammermen  (1889)  ;  but  many  other 
smaller  local  and  sectional  unions  were  formed  in  this 
period. 

A  more  significant  change,  however,  was  the  revival  of 
Socialism  and  the  appearance  of  the  new  unionism  " 
which  took  place  in  the  1880-90  decade.  The  recrudes- 
cence of  Socialism  was  general  in  European  countries  and 
the  prevalent  type  was  Marxian  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  preached 
the  class  war  and  the  overthrow  of  "  Capitalism  "  or  the 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  to  be  replaced 
by  State  ownership  and  control.  Germany  led  the  wav 
and  the  other  countries  obediently  followed.  In  Great 
Britain  it  dates  as  an  organised  movement  from  1881, 
when  the  society  which  later  took  the  name  of  Social 
Democratic  Federation  was  founded.  The  engineering 
industry  did  not  escape  the  influence,  as  in  tlie  early  period 
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of  Socialism ;  and  the  Amalgamated  Society,  which  was 
still  looked  up  to  as  the  largest  single  organisation  and  the 
head  of  British  trade  unionism,  was  rather  conspicuously 
affected.  Two  prominent  and  active  members — John 
Burns  and  Tom  Mann — were  also  members  of  the  S.D.F. 
and  became  missioners  among  their  fellows  in  particular 
and  trade  unionists  in  general.  From  that  time  onwards 
the  engineering  industry,  though  not  generally  or  very 
widely  permeated  by  Socialism,  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  active  propagandists  and  agitators 
holding  extreme  views  that  it  has  produced,  especially  in 
recent  years.  Engineers  have  been  more  prominent  than 
any  other  trade  unionists  in  the  Communist  movement 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  revolutionary  international 
organisation  started  by  the  Bolshevist  Government  of 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  permeating  and  capturing  the 
trade  unions  in  other  countries.  In  1921  the  Left  Wing 
contingent  seized  the  head  offices  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineering  Union  in  London,  but  were  speedily  turned 
out. 

The  "  new  unionism  "  of  the  'nineties  was  ushered  in 
by  the  London  Dockers'  Strike  of  1889,  which  was  led 
by  Burns  and  Mann,  though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  own  industry  ;  and  the  same  year  saw  the  foundation 
of  the  Second  (Marxian)  International.  There  followed 
a  period  of  general  disturbance  extending  over  several 
years  and  signalised  by  a  succession  of  industrial  disputes 
unprecedented  in  number  and  magnitude.  This  trade- 
union  movement  was  marked  by  three  features  in  particular  : 
(1)  aggressiveness  as  in  1831,  1851,  and  1871  ;  (2)  the 
organisation  of  unskilled  or  general  labour  ;  (3)  coercion 
to  compel  men  to  join  the  unions.  The  three  go  together  ; 
for  the  rapid  organisation  of  large  masses  of  men  earning 
low  wages  and  having  no  reserve  funds  can  only  serve  the 
purpose  of  aggressive  action,  as  distinguished  from  the 
friendly-society  functions  of  trade  unionism,  which  had 
been  pursued  in  the  previous  peaceful  intervals  and  con- 
spicuously by  the  Amalgamated  Society.  Each  successive 
outbreak  of  aggressive  activity  signified  a  reaction  against 
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the  humdrum  policy  of  quietly  building  up  financial  strength 
and  distributing  benefits  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  associated 
with  the  arrival  of  a  new  generation  which  has  gradually 
increased  in  number  as  the  lads  grow  up,  and  is  full  of 
fight,  while  the  older  men,  whose  age  and  experience 
dispose  them  to  peace  and  a  quiet  life,  have  been  passing 
away  in  the  course  of  nature.  Hence  the  curiously  regular 
periodicity.  And  at  the  same  time  an  organised  militant 
policy  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  if  many  men 
stand  aloof ;  so  great  efforts  are  made  to  compel  men  to 
join. 

All  these  features  of  the  movement  are  emphasised  by 
George  Howell,  whose  testimony  is  unimpeachable,  in  his 
Trade  Unionism,  New  and  Old,  and  Labour  Legislation, 
from  which  the  following  passages  are  quoted  : 

"  The  New  Unionism  was  the  designation  given  to  the 
'  forward  movement '  by  the  new  leaders  themselves,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  unionism  represented  by  the  '  old 
fogeys '  or,  as  they  were  generally  called,  the  '  old  gang.' 
The  new  departure  originated  with  the  Dockers'  Strike 
in  August  1889.  .  .  .  The  New  Socialism  had  begun  to 
permeate  the  East  End  workers,  more  especially  those 
about  the  docks  ;  and  at  the  great  meeting  held  in  the 
Assembly  Room,  Mile  End,  which  I  attended  and  ad- 
dressed, there  were  cheers  for  the  '  Social  Democratic 
Revolution.'  .  .  .  One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  New 
Unionists  was  their  fierceness  of  determination  to  compel 
all  persons  working  at  a  trade  or  occupation  to  join  the 
Union  representing  such  trade.  .  .  .  Several  other  new 
unions  adopted  the  same  policy — an  aggressive,  militant 
unionism,  which  said,  not  let  them  all  come,  but  you  must 
all  come,  into  the  union.  ...  In  no  period  within  my 
experience  was  intimidation  openly  proclaimed  and  con- 
doned as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Unionism. 
.  .  .  What  was  it  that  aroused  the  ire  of  employers  ? 
The  loudly  proclaimed  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
New  Unionists  that  the  Unions  should  be  '  fighting 
machines.'  .  .  .  The  new  unionism  was  largely  permeated 
by  the  new  socialism.  .  .  .  The  State  was  to  regulate 
everything.    To   use  the  Socialists'    own  formula,  as 
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expressed  in  hundreds  of  resolutions  passed  at  hundreds 
of  meetings,  the  State  was  to  capture  all  '  the  means  of 
production,  distribution  and  exchange  '  and  become  the 
sole  owner  of  everything  and  the  sole  employer  of  every- 
body.   Capitalists  and  Capitalism  were  to  be  abolished." 

The  engineering  industry  was  not  at  first  much  affected 
by  the  new  movement,  which  was  more  concerned  with 
unorganised  labour  than  with  the  solid  old-established 
unions  of  skilled  men  ;  but  since  individual  members  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  were  in  the  very  forefront  of 
the  campaign  it  could  not  remain  long  aloof.  It  joined 
in  the  agitation  for  an  eight  hours'  day,  which  was  one 
of  the  demands  prominently  brought  forward  at  this 
time,  and  in  1892  it  opened  its  privileged  ranks  to  other 
grades  of  workers  in  the  industry.  Gradually  friction 
increased  between  employers  and  employed  ;  and  in  the 
stormy  years  that  followed  the  dockers'  strike,  when 
disputes  rose  in  frequency  and  magnitude  to  an  unheard 
of  height  and  the  "  sympathetic  strike  "  was  introduced, 
the  engineering — with  the  allied  shipbuilding — industry 
played  a  more  and  more  prominent  part  until  the  great 
conflict  of  1897,  which  formed  the  climax.  This  important 
dispute  deserves  separate  notice.  The  agreement  in  which 
it  terminated  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  relations  of 
employers  and  employed,  and  the  issues  involved  in  the 
crisis  of  1922  cannot  be  properly  understood  without 
reference  to  it. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  DISPUTE  OF  1897-98 

In  1897  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  had 
gradually  increased  its  membership  from  11,000  in  1851 
to  over  91,000,  with  an  income  of  £537,195  and  funds  in 
hand  of  over  £300,000,  surplus  from  the  previous  year's 
accounts.  No  other  organisation  approached  it  in  size 
or  wealth.  In  the  three  preceding  years  wage  rates  had 
been  rising,  and  the  Society,  conscious  of  strength  and 
elated  by  success  in  securing  advances,  went  on  from  one 
demand  to  another.  It  was  a  time  of  good  trade  and 
rising  prosperity,  of  which  the  wage- earners  legitimately 
demanded  their  share.  But  among  the  causes  of  disputes 
those  not  concerned  with  wages  were  increasing  in  number 
and  importance.  They  included  hours  of  work ;  the 
employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons  ;  disputes 
between  classes  of  workmen ;  working  arrangements, 
rules  and  discipline  ;  trade  unionism  and  sympathetic 
strikes.  The  prevalence  of  these  causes  of  dispute  derived 
additional  significance  from  an  avowed  intention  or 
exhortation  on  the  part  of  the  Socialist  element  mentioned 
in  the  previous  chapter  to  secure  control  in  the  workshops. 
In  short,  the  question  of  management  was  raised,  and  it 
became  the  central  issue,  though  obscured  by  the  demand 
for  an  eight  hours'  day  and  local  wage  questions.  This 
is  clear  both  from  the  terms  of  settlement  and  from  a 
letter  of  complaint  sent  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  by 
the  recently  formed  Employers'  Federation  of  Engineering 
Associations  in  February  1897,  in  which  the  following 
cases  were  mentioned  : 

"  (1)  The  strike  of  your  members  at  the  Sunderland 
Forge  and  Engineering  Co.,  to  enforce  a  demand  for  the 
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displacement  from  machines  of  men  who  have  been  and 
still  are,  working  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Em- 
ployers. 

"  (2)  The  partial  strike  of  your  members  at  the  Naval 
Construction  and  Armaments  Co.,  Barrow,  in  furtherance 
of  a  demand  to  rate  machines. 

"  (3)  The  complaint  regarding  the  working  of  automatic 
grinding  machines  at  the  Els  wick  Ordnance  Works. 

"  (4)  Trial  trip  wages  and  allowance  dispute. 

"  (5)  Arbitrary  stoppages  of  overtime  at  Sunderland 
and  the  Hartlepools. 

"  (6)  Arbitrary  restrictions  of  overtime  on  the  Clyde, 
at  Belfast,  and  at  Barrow." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  questions  here  raised  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  in  the  dispute  of  1921-22.  The 
employers  suggested  a  conference  to  discuss  the  matters 
at  issue  provided  that  the  men  returned  to  work  at  Barrow 
and  Sunderland  pending  discussion ;  but  the  Society, 
while  willing  to  confer,  declined  the  condition  of  returning 
to  work.  The  employers  replied  by  posting  notices  in 
many  establishments,  announcing  the  lock-out  of  members 
of  the  union  by  relays  of  25  per  cent,  in  four  successive 
weeks.  However,  by  the  conciliatory  intervention  of 
other  unions  in  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  industries 
the  lock-out  was  averted,  the  men  on  strike  returned  to 
work,  and  the  conference  was  held ;  but  no  effectual 
agreement  was  reached.  Meanwhile  other  disputes  had 
arisen,  on  piecework  at  Oldham  and  on  the  eight  hours' 
day  in  London  ;  and  in  both  cases  strikes  occurred.  The 
London  movement,  in  which  nine  other  unions  joined  the 
Amalgamated  Society,  was  the  more  important,  and 
eventually  precipitated  a  general  conflict,  though  the  eight 
hours'  day  was  only  a  secondary  issue.  Again  piecemeal 
strikes  against  firms  which  declined  to  grant  the  eight 
hours'  day — several  had  yielded — were  followed  by  general 
lock-out  notices,  to  be  effected  in  relays  ;  and  this  in  turn 
by  a  general  strike  in  all  establishments  covered  by  the 
lock-out  notices.  The  general  stoppage  began  in  July 
and  at  first  involved  25,000  men ;   but  the  area  of  the 
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dispute  widened  as  more  firms  joined  the  lock-out  move- 
ment, and  eventually  702  firms  and  47,500  men  were 
involved. 

The  official  Board  of  Trade  account  of  the  dispute 
observes  : 

"  Though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  general  dispute 
was  the  demand  for  an  eight  hours'  day  in  London,  the 
real  questions  at  issue  between  the  parties  had  become 
of  a  much  more  far-reaching  kind,  and  now  involved  the 
question  of  workshop  control  and  the  limits  of  trade 
union  interference." 

During  October  and  November  negotiations  with  the 
parties  were  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
Conciliation  Act  with  a  view  to  arranging  a  conference  ; 
and  eventually  both  sides  accepted  the  following  basis  of 
discussion  suggested  by  the  Board. 

"  (1)  The  Federated  Employers,  while  disavowing  any 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  legitimate  action  of  trade 
unions,  will  admit  no  interference  with  the  management 
of  their  business. 

"The  Trade  Unions  on  their  part,  while  maintaining 
their  right  of  combination,  disavow  any  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
employers. 

"  (2)  The  notices  demanding  a  48  hours'  week  served 
on  the  Federated  Employers  in  London  without  previous 
request  for  a  conference  are  withdrawn. 

"  (3)  A  conference  between  representatives  of  the 
Federated  Employers  and  the  Trade  Unions  concerned 
in  the  dispute  shall  be  held  forthwith. 

"  (4)  The  conference  to  consider  and  determine  : 

"  (a)  the  best  means  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the 

principles  set  out  in  clause  (1)  ; 
"  (b)  the  best  means  of  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
future  disputes  ;  and  arrangements  for  the 
mutual  discussion  of  questions  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  both  parties  are  concerned  ; 
"(c)  hours  of  labour. 
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''  (5)  As  soon  as  the  conference  arrives  at  a  settlement, 
work  to  be  resumed." 

At  the  conference,  which  assembled  on  November  24, 
the  employers  had  representatives  from  13  centres  all 
over  the  country,  the  Amalgamated  Society  had  10  repre- 
sentatives and  four  other  societies — Steam-engine  Makers, 
Machine  Workers,  Brass-finishers,  and  Smiths  and  Ham- 
mermen— had  one  each ;  but  six  other  societies  were  parties 
to  the  eventual  agreement. 

It  took  over  two  months  and  three  ballots  to  reach 
a  settlement.  Two  sets  of  proposals  drafted  by  the 
employers  and  accepted  by  the  men's  delegates,  subject 
to  a  ballot,  were  rejected  by  68,966  to  752  votes  on  the 
first  occasions  and  by  54,933  to  1,041  votes  on  the  second. 
The  third  draft  was  ratified  by  28,588  to  13,727  votes, 
the  total  poll  representing  about  one  third  of  the  aggregate 
membership  of  the  unions.  Before  the  last  ballot  was 
taken  the  demand  for  the  48  hours'  week  had  been  formally 
withdrawn. 

The  draft  proposals  began  by  laying  down  the  general 
principle  of  freedom  to  employers  in  the  management  of 
their  works,  and  then  dealt  with  the  following  specific 
points — freedom  of  men  belonging  to  a  trade  union,  piece- 
work, overtime  rating  of  workmen  according  to  ability, 
number  of  apprentices,  selection  and  employment  of 
operatives,  and  proposals  for  avoiding  disputes.  The 
differences  between  the  agreement  finally  accepted,  which 
is  given  in  full  in  the  appendix,  and  the  previous  drafts 
were  slight  and,  except  for  the  specific  mention  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  almost  wholly  verbal ;  but  at  the  instance 
of  the  men  some  notes  and  explanations  on  each  clause 
issued  by  the  employers  were  embodied  in  the  terms,  with 
the  proviso  that  these  conditions  with  relative  notes 
are  to  be  read  and  construed  together."  This  probably 
influenced  the  men  in  the  third  ballot,  and  the  case 
emphasises  the  need  of  placing  before  the  men,  when  a 
vote  is  to  be  taken,  a  clear  statement  of  the  bearing  of 
the  proposed  terms  of  settlement. 
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Four  points  stand  out  in  the  final  agreement  and  should 
be  noted  in  view  of  the  1922  dispute. 

(1)  The  first  is  the  general  statement  of  the  employers' 
position  in  regard  to  managerial  functions  ;  it  runs  thus  : 

The  Federated  Employers,  while  disavowing  any 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  proper  functions  of  Trade 
Unions,  will  admit  no  interference  with  the  management 
of  their  business,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
introduce  into  any  federated  workshop,  at  the  option  of 
the  employer  concerned,  any  condition  of  labour  under 
which  any  members  of  the  Trade  Unions  here  represented 
were  working  at  the  commencement  of  the  dispute  in  any 
of  the  workshops  of  the  Federated  Employers  ;  but  in 
the  event  of  any  Trade  Union  desiring  to  raise  any  question 
arising  therefrom,  a  meeting  can  be  arranged  by  application 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Employers'  Local  Association  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

"  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  as  applying 
to  the  normal  hours  of  work  or  to  general  rises  and  falls  of 
wages  or  to  rates  of  remuneration." 

It  was  added  in  a  note  that  no  new  condition  of  labour 
was  introduced  or  covered  by  the  clause,  and  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  provision  securing  to  workmen  or  their 
representatives  the  right  of  bringing  forward  any  grievance 
for  discussion. 

(2)  The  second  point  to  be  noted  relates  to  overtime. 
There  was  no  repudiation  of  systematic  overtime,  as  in 
later  agreements,  nor  was  anything  said  about  determining 
"necessary"  overtime;  it  was  simply  laid  down  that 
when  overtime  is  "  necessary "  it  should  not  exceed  40 
hours  in  any  four  weeks,  but  was  not  to  be  restricted  in 
cases  of  breakdowns,  repairs,  and  trial  trips,  and  that  in 
cases  of  urgency  and  emergency  restrictions  should  not 
apply.  It  was  added  in  a  note  that  these  were  precisely 
the  conditions  already  obtaining  in  many  places,  though 
in  many  others  no  limitation  whatever  was  then  in  force 
and  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  regulate  or  prevent  an 
excess  of  overtime. 
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(3)  The  third  point  is  the  wage-rating  of  workmen  by 
collective  bargaining,  which  was  formally  recognised. 

(4)  The  fourth  point  has  to  do  with  the  manning  of 
machines  and  is  extremely  important  because  there  is 
no  greater  cause  of  friction  in  the  industry.  The  clause 
runs  thus  : 

"  Employers  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned  out  by 
their  machine  tools,  and  shall  have  full  discretion  to 
appoint  the  men  they  consider  suitable  to  work  them  and 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  such  machine  tools 
shall  be  worked.  The  employers  consider  it  their  duty 
to  encourage  ability  wherever  they  find  it,  and  shall  have 
the  right  to  select,  train  and  employ  those  whom  they 
consider  best  adapted  to  the  various  operations  carried 
on  in  their  workshops  and  will  pay  them  according  to  their 
ability  as  workmen." 

The  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes  were  made  more 
complete  and  systematic  than  the  previous  practice.  The 
usual  machinery  for  mutual  discussion  in  an  ascending 
scale  was  provided,  beginning  with  workmen  and  em- 
ployers in  individual  works,  going  on  to  local  associations 
and  trade  unions  with  a  final  reference  to  the  central 
authorities  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  Trade  Union.  But 

"  pending  the  question  being  dealt  with  there  shall  be  no 
^  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a  partial  or  a  general  character, 
but  work  shall  proceed  under  the  current  conditions." 

The  question  whether  work  shall  be  proceeded  with 
pending  discussion,  which  is  here  settled  in  the  affirmative, 
was  one  of  the  principal  issues  raised  in  the  recent  dispute, 
and  was  again  settled  in  the  same  sense  (p.  87). 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  January  28,  1898,  on 
behalf  of  the  Employers'  Federation  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society  with  seven  other  unions.  The  stoppage  had  lasted 
176  days — in  effect  six  months — and  involved  the  loss  of 
6,849,000  working  days. 

Commenting  upon  it  in  the  preface  to  the  1902  edition 
of  their  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
suggest  that  the  principal  issue  raised  was  that  of  collective 
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bargaining.  "  The  employers  asserted,  apparently  with 
truth,  that  the  then  existing  conditions  of  employment 
militated  against  efficiency :  that  they  found  it  difficult 
to  introduce  new  machines  and  new  processes,  and  that  the 
men  were  reluctant  to  work  them  at  the  highest  possible 
speed."  But  instead  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  as  the 
cotton-spinners  and  others  had  done  by  collective  bar- 
gaining, they  sought  "  to  attain  their  end  of  maximising 
productivity  by  introducing  (as  regards  the  method  of 
remuneration,  the  system  of  working,  the  rates  of  piece- 
work, and  the  arrangements  for  overtime)  simple  individual 
bargaining."  On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  are  blamed 
for  similar  obtuseness  ;  they  were  "  indisposed  to  change 
their  habits.  They  made  no  offer  to  revise,  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  cotton-spinners  or  the  brass  workers, 
such  of  their  customs  and  collective  agreements  as  mili- 
tated against  the  utmost  possible  efficiency.  They  resolved 
simply  to  offer  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  employers' 
proposals."  Consequently  they  "  put  themselves  fatally 
wrong  with  public  opinion  by  not  recognising  the  need  for 
maximising  productivity  and  by  not  proposing  their  own 
way  of  attaining  this  end."  The  last  statement  is  probably 
correct ;  but  the  opinion  that  collective  bargaining  was 
the  main  issue  is  extraordinarily  perverse,  and  the  citation 
of  cotton-spinning  as  an  example  ignores  the  radical 
technical  differences  between  the  two  industries.  Cotton- 
spinning  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  uniformity 
and  regularity  of  the  processes,  engineering  by  infinite 
variability  and  ceaseless  change.  Hard-and-fast  condi- 
tions applicable  to  the  one  are  quite  impracticable  in  the 
other.  The  real  issue  was  freedom  of  management  to 
meet  the  practical  conditions  of  the  most  varied  and 
progressive  of  all  industries,  and  this  is  still  the  issue.  To 
ignore  the  technical  peculiarities  of  engineering  is  to  mis- 
understand the  problem.  The  whole  proceedings  of  1897- 
98  were,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  instance  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, as  the  authors  quoted  themselves  admit.  They 
say  that  "  the  employers  found  themselves  driven  to  a 
^  system  of  collective  bargaining  even  more  systematic  and 
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national  than  before  prevailed."  "  Found  themselves 
driven  "  is  another  singular  perversion.  They  themselves 
initiated  it,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  final  agreement 
which  was  not  implicitly  contained  in  the  first  draft  pro- 
posals. The  peculiar  difficulty  lies  in  adjusting  terms  of 
agreement  to  infinitely  variable  conditions  with  men 
"  indisposed  to  change  their  habits." 

This  agreement,  which  constitutes  a  landmark,  held 
good  till  1907,  when  it  was  revised  at  the  instance  of  the 
union.  The  revised  agreement,  given  in  full  in  the  appen- 
dix, was  signed  in  October  1907  on  behalf  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Employers'  Federation  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  for  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the 
Steam-engine  Makers'  Society,  and  the  United  Machine 
Workers'  Association.  Four  other  unions  representing 
smiths  and  hammermen,  toolmakers  and  scientific  instru- 
ment makers  subsequently  became  parties  to  it.  The 
membership  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  had  fallen  off 
considerably  after  the  dispute  of  1897  and  did  not  fully 
recover  until  1902,  when  it  was  again  rising  rapidly. 
Those  were  years  of  good  trade  and  wages  rose  generally  ; 
but  in  1902  the  reverse  movement  set  in  with  a  considerable 
fall  in  wages  until  1906,  when  a  revival  began  and  the 
balance  was  recovered.  It  was  a  comparatively  peaceful 
period  in  the  industry  and  the  new  provisions  for  avoiding 
disputes  worked  well ;  but  revision  was  thought  desirable. 

The  new  treaty  contained  several  detailed  changes  of 
importance,  but  its  general  effect  was  to  define  relations 
and  conditions  with  greater  precision,  and  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  trade  unions.  Certain  points  deserve 
notice. 

(1)  Mutual  non-interference  between  management  and 
trade  unions  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions  is 
specifically  laid  down,  as  a  general  principle. 

(2)  The  organisations  of  employers  and  employed  are 
put  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
individuals  to  belong  or  not. 

(3)  The  formal  deprecation  of  systematic  overtime  as 
a  method  of  production  appears  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
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maximum  amount  of  necessary  overtime "  is  reduced 
from  40  to  32  hours  in  any  four  weeks. 

(4)  The  right  of  the  unions,  acting  in  a  collective  capacity, 
to  determine  rates  of  wages  for  their  members  is  definitely 
recognised  ;  and  the  employers  undertake,  in  fixing  rates 
for  skilled  workmen,  to  have  regard  to  the  rates  prevailing 
in  the  district  for  fully  trained  and  skilled  men.  The  posi- 
tive recognition  of  the  right  of  trade  unions  to  decide 
collectively  what  rates  their  own  members  ought  to  demand 
or  accept — only  negatively  admitted  in  the  1898  agreement 
— is  a  very  important  point  gained  for  trade  unionism. 

(5)  Another  concession  is  made  in  regard  to  apprentices  : 
the  fiat  "  no  limitation "  provision  is  changed  to  "no 
recognised  proportion  "  and  power  is  given  to  the  unions 
to  raise  the  question  of  their  proportion  for  discussion. 

(6)  The  right  of  employers,  "  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  most  economical  production,"  to  man 
the  machines  with  the  men  they  think  suitable  "  whether 
skilled  or  unskilled  "  is  affirmed  with  much  greater  pre- 
cision. 

(7)  The  machinery  for  avoiding  disputes  is  amended 
and  fuller  recognition  accorded  to  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  trade  unions. 

In  the  year  following  this  agreement  a  very  protracted 
dispute  occurred  in  the  engineering  shops  and  shipyards 
of  the  North-east  Coast ;  but  it  did  not  involve  the 
industry  at  large,  and  in  the  extremely  stormy  years  just 
before  the  war  engineering  presented  a  marked  contrast 
to  other  large  branches  of  industry  in  the  comparative 
paucity  and  unimportance  of  disputes.  Only  three  or 
four  reached  considerable  dimensions,  and  they  were  of  a 
local  character. 

At  the  end  of  1913,  however,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
gave  notice  to  terminate  the  agreement,  and  subsequent 
negotiations  had  not  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
one  when  the  war  began  ;  but  in  April  1914  a  memorandum 
containing  provisions  for  settling  disputes  was  agreed  to 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a  full  treaty.  This  is  known  as 
the  York  Memorandum  and  is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  WAR 

The  war  affected  every  industry  more  or  less,  but  none 
so  much  as  engineering,  on  which  fell  the  responsibility 
of  furnishing  all  sorts  of  armaments  and  accessory 
equipments  of  the  most  varied  character.  In  fact  it 
reverted  to  the  original  meaning  of  constructing  imple- 
ments of  war.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  under  the  reign  of  Capitalism — which  is 
constantly  and  dogmatically  asserted  to  be  the  true  and 
only  cause  of  war — ^though  many  communistic  savages 
make  war  their  chief  business — the  words  "  engine  "  and 
"  engineering  "  should  so  completely  have  changed  over 
from  a  military  to  a  civil  meaning  that  the  former  had 
been  forgotten,  and  the  tremendous  part  engineering  was 
called  upon  to  play  in  military  operations  came  as  a  sur- 
prise. Even  the  regular  armament  makers,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  always  busy  "  getting  up"  wars,  were  far 
more  occupied  in  civil  than  in  military  production  and 
were  taken  aback  even  by  the  initial  demand.  This  is 
called  the  breakdown  of  Capitalism — a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  its  pacific  tendency  and  of  the  superior  affinity  to 
war  of  State  organisation. 

The  great  practical  problem  presented  by  the  war  in  the 
industrial  field  was  the  output  of  munitions  in  the  wide 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  it  two  things 
above  all  others  were  necessary :  (1)  the  avoidance  of 
disputes,  (2)  an  adequate  supply  of  labour.  Both  involved 
interference  with  normal  relations.  The  need  of  the  first 
was  perceived  at  the  outset,  and  on  August  25,  1914,  the 
central  labour  organisations  passed  a  resolution : 
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*'  That  an  immediate  effort  be  made  to  terminate  all 
existing  trade  disputes,  whether  strikes  or  lock-outs,  and 
whenever  new  points  of  difficulty  arise  during  the  war 
period,  a  serious  attempt  should  be  made  by  all  concerned 
to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  before  resorting  to  a 
strike  or  lock-out." 

There  were  then  about  100  disputes  in  progress,  but  in 
accordance  with  this  foregoing  resolution  they  were  at 
once  reduced  to  insignificance,  and  during  the  rest  of  that 
year  disputes  were  negligible,  particularly  in  engineering. 
Early  in  1915,  however,  they  began  to  increase  and  in 
February  the  truce  was  definitely  broken  by  a  serious  dis- 
pute in  the  engineering  shops  on  the  Clyde.  In  the  mean- 
time the  need  of  increasing  output  and  the  shortage  of 
skilled  labour  had  been  more  and  more  fully  realised  ; 
and  in  December  1914  a  conference  had  been  held  on  the 
question.  The  Board  of  Trade  proposed  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  engineering  trade  unions 
whereby  the  existing  supply  of  labour  might  be  more 
economically  and  productively  used,  and  suggested  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  the  suspension,  dur- 
ing the  war,  of  trade-union  rules  and  practices  that  tended 
to  restrict  output.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  long  and 
complicated  series  of  measures  taken  to  meet  the  national 
emergency;  measures  which  fell  in  practice  chiefly  on 
engineering  and  shipbuilding.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace 
the  story  in  detail,  but  the  main  facts  bearing  on  the  crisis 
of  1922  must  be  recalled. 

In  February  1915  a  "  Committee  on  Production  in 
Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  EstabHshments "  was 
appointed,  and  in  March  a  conference  was  held  between 
the  government  and  the  principal  trade  unions,  resulting 
in  the  "  Treasury  Agreement  for  the  Acceleration  of  Out- 
put," which  proposed  the  reference  of  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion and  the  relaxation  of  trade  practices.  The  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  at  first  demurred  to  this 
document,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  other  organisations, 
but  withdrew  their  opposition  on  the  addition  to  the 
agreement  of  assurances  with  respect  to  limiting  the 
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profits  of  employers  and  confining  the  relaxation  of  trade 
practices  strictly  to  war  work  and  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  This  agreement  was  between  the  Government  and 
the  trade  unions  only  ;  the  acquiescence  of  employers 
was  assumed  and  undertakings  were  given  on  their  behalf 
by  the  Government,  but  without  consulting  them.  This 
was  the  general  policy  throughout  the  war.  Trade  unions 
were  constantly  consulted,  and  a  Labour  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1917  a  War 
Cabinet  Labour  Committee  ;  but  employers'  organisations 
were  consistently  ignored.  This  did  not  tend  to  improve 
relations  or  to  make  things  easier  after  the  war. 

The  next  steps  were  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  and  the  passing  of  the  first  Munitions  Act  in 
July  1915.  This  Act,  which  was  amended  in  1916  and  1917, 
gave  statutory  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treasury 
Agreement ;  prohibited  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  certain 
circumstances  ;  gave  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  control 
over  private  establishments,  with  power  to  limit  profits, 
and  regulate  other  matters ;  introduced  compulsory 
arbitration  and  established  the  Committee  on  Production, 
which  had  been  chiefly  occupied  in  settling  disputes  since 
the  Clyde  strike  mentioned  above,  as  a  standing  statutory 
tribunal,  supplemented  by  others  for  that  purpose. 

These  measures  were  only  in  part  successful.  A  large 
and  increasing  number  of  cases  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Production  and  other  arbitration  tribunals 
during  the  years  1915-18.  The  total  was  7,947,  of  which 
the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  group  was  responsible 
for  2,765,  showing  how  greatly  it  was  affected  by  war 
conditions.  But  strikes,  which  fell  in  the  latter  part  of 
1915  and  during  1916,  markedly  increased  in  1917  and  1918, 


Year. 

Ho.  of  strikea. 

No.  of  persoiis 
ioTOlved. 

Duration  in 
working  days. 

1915  , 

706 

462,571 

3,038,134 

1916  . 

081 

284,396 

2,599,800 

1917  . 

688 

860,727 

5,963,900 

1918  . 

1,252 

1,096,828 

6,237,100 
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notwithstanding  arbitration.  The  foregoing  table  shows 
the  movement. 

Five  of  these  strikes  were  on  a  great  scale  and  one  of 
them  occurred  in  the  engineering  industry.  This  was  in 
May  1917,  and  it  led  to  the  Government  commission  of 
inquiry  into  industrial  unrest."  The  Munitions  (Amend- 
ment) Act  of  1917  followed  and  among  other  things  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  making  awards  in  any  trade  binding 
on  all  employers  in  it.  This  step  was  taken  on  the  joint 
initiative  of  the  Engineering  Employers'  Federation  and 
the  trade  unions,  who  had  urged  it  in  an  agreed  memoran- 
dum in  February  1917.  The  memorandum  was  put 
forward  in  connection  with  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  parties  for  suspending  till  the  end  of  the  war  the 
previous  practice  of  dealing  with  applications  for  general 
alterations  of  wages,  and  substituting  a  quarterly  revision 
of  conditions  by  the  Committee  on  Production.  The 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  Employers'  Federation  and 
fifty  unions  representing  the  engineering  and  foundry 
trades.  Its  chief  object  was  to  secure  a  regular  and 
speedy  settlement  of  wage  questions,  and  its  conclusion 
shows  that  in  spite  of  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  war  and 
Government  interference  employers  and  employed  still 
preserved  the  practice  of  coming  to  a  peaceful  arrangement, 
which  had  been  maintained  for  twenty  years. 

The  applications  made  to  the  Committee  on  Production 
were  for  advances  of  wages.  The  following  are  the  suc- 
cessive advances  given  to  the  engineering  and  foundry 
trades  by  the  Committee  and  its  successors  : 

Advances  on  Base  Rate. 

s.  d. 

April  1917        ,        .        .70  per  week. 
April  1920        .        .        .    3  0,,,, 
June  1920        .        .        .3  0,,,, 


13    0  „ 
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Men,    War  Bonuses. 


s. 

d. 

April  1917 

.  5 

0  per  week. 

August  1917 

.  8 

0    „  „ 

December  1917. 

.  5 

0  „ 

August  1918  . 

.  3 

6    „  „ 

December  1918. 

.  5 

0    „  „ 

December  1919. 

.  5 

0    „  „ 

Total 

.  26 

6    „  „ 

Total  advance  given  since  beginning  of  the  war. 
War  bonuses    .        .        ,  26    6  per  week. 
Advance  on  base  rate        .13    0    „  „ 


39    6  „ 


In  addition  to  these  advances  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
in  October  1917,  gave  a  bonus  of  12|  per  cent,  on  earnings 
to  skilled  engineers  and  moulders  engaged  on  timework, 
and  later  extended  it  to  all  time  workers,  with  a  corre- 
sponding addition  of  7|  per  cent,  to  pieceworkers. 

Meanwhile  changes  of  a  different  and  more  far-reaching 
character  were  proceeding.  As  already  explained,  the 
Government  sought  to  secure  the  required  acceleration 
of  output  mainly  by  two  means — the  prevention  of  dis- 
putes and  the  relaxation  of  restrictive  trade-union 
practices.  The  first  had  a  general  application,  and  as 
we  have  seen  was  only  in  part  successful.  The  second 
fell  almost  wholly  on  the  engineering  industry,  partly 
because  it  was  far  more  concerned  with  the  production  of 
munitions  than  any  other,  and  partly  because  trade-union 
restrictions  weighed  more  heavily  upon  it.  Attention  has 
been  drawn  in  a  previous  chapter  to  its  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility to  technical  changes,  which  clash  with  trade-union 
conservatism.  Technically  it  had  completely  outgrown 
the  existing  trade-union  practice,  and  one  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  war  was  the  surprising  extent  of  this  divergence. 
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It  was  soon  discovered  that  operations  which  had  been 
jealously  guarded  as  the  preserve  of  skilled  craftsmen  could 
be  learned  and  performed  with  astonishing  ease  and  celerity 
by  all  sorts  of  people  who  had  never  touched  a  machine 
in  their  lives.  The  part  eventually  played  in  the  work- 
shops by  women  alone  is  historical. 

The  demand  was  so  imperative  and  the  supply  of  skilled 
labour  was  so  inadequate  that  traditional  and  artificial 
barriers  to  the  full  utilisation  of  the  resources  of  engineering 
technique  were  swept  away  and  the  practice  of  the  work- 
shops was  perforce  modernised  both  in  machinery  and  in 
labour.  But  the  wholesale  introduction  of  unskilled  and 
female  labour  meant  a  radical  change  in  the  position  of 
skilled  engineers  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that 
they  lent  themselves  to  it  as  they  did  and  consented  to 
teach  beginners,  whom  they  saw  in  a  short  time  earning 
more  than  they  did  themselves.  A  great  deal  of  ink 
was  spilt  by  theorists  over  the  relaxation  and  prospective 
restoration  of  trade-union  rules  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
real  relaxation  was  almost  confined  to  the  engineering 
industry.  It  was  not  accomplished  without  resistance 
and  friction,  particularly  in  1916,  when  "  dilution  "  was 
an  urgent  problem.  The  Munitions  (Amendment)  Act, 
passed  at  the  beginning  of  1916,  dealt  with  the  conditions 
of  work  and  pay  for  the  new  unskilled  labour,  and  was 
intended  to  allay  trade-union  misgivings  but  failed  to  do 
so.  Nor  was  distrust  ever  dispelled.  It  had  much  to 
do  with  the  increasing  trouble  that  occurred  in  1917  and 
1918,  in  spite  of  the  arbitration  courts  and  advances  of 
wage  rates,  and  still  more  to  do  with  post-war  develop- 
ments. It  furnished  a  psychological  soil  favourable  to 
the  seeds  of  revolutionary  propaganda  sown  more  and 
more  actively  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  and  after- 
wards. 

The  perturbed  state  of  the  engineering  industry  in  parti- 
cular was  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  "  shop-stewards' 
movement,"  which  culminated  in  a  great  strike  at  Coventry 
in  November  1917.  This  movement  was  at  the  same  time 
a  rank-and-file  revolt  against  official  authority  in  the 
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trade  unions  and  an  assertion  of  the  industrial,  as  opposed 
to  the  craft,  form  of  organisation.  It  proposed  to  make 
the  workshop,  in  which  men  belonging  to  various  trades 
and  unions  worked  together,  the  unit  of  organisation  and 
to  create  a  representative  industrial  organ  for  dealing  with 
employers.  It  was  led  by  men  belonging  to  the  left  or 
revolutionary  wing  of  trade  unionism,  whose  eventual  aim 
was  to  secure  the  control  of  industry  by  the  workmen 
engaged  in  it,  in  pursuance  of  the  syndicalist  theories  that 
had  been  brought  forward  before  the  war  in  1910  and 
1911. 

This  section  found  their  opportunity  in  the  war  and 
in  shop-stewardship,  which  gave  them  a  position  of 
authority  in  the  workshops.  Shop-stewards  were  not  a 
new  institution,  but  their  activity  had  been  previously 
confined  to  minor  and  routine  trade-union  duties.  Under 
war  conditions  some  of  them  assumed  a  new  role,  which 
gradually  acquired  a  more  definitely  revolutionary  charac- 
ter, as  the  movement  spread  and  gained  ascendancy. 
The  leaders  obtained  their  hold  over  the  rank-and-file,  who 
were  keenly  patriotic  and  not  at  all  revolutionary-minded, 
through  the  failure  of  official  trade  unionism  to  redress 
their  grievances.  The  movement  began  on  the  Clyde  in 
a  spontaneous  fashion  in  connection  with  the  strike  of 
February  1915,  when  the  shop-stewards  formed  a  strike 
committee  ;  but  as  it  proceeded  and  gathered  strength 
it  took  a  more  organised  form  and  developed  a  more  aggres- 
sive character.  In  this  it  was  much  assisted  by  the  oppor- 
tunist policy  of  the  Government,  which  lost  all  authority 
after  the  Welsh  coal  strike  of  July  1915  and  frequently 
yielded  to  strikes  or  strike  threats  which  contravened 
agreements  entered  into  with  the  official  heads  of  trade 
unionism,  who  were  thus  discredited.  The  men  learnt  to 
rely  on  the  imofficial  and  more  aggressive  leaders,  whose 
influence  thereby  increased  and  was  carried  to  such  lengths 
on  the  Clyde  during  the  process  of  dilution  "  in  1916 
that  the  drastic  step  of  deporting  several  of  them  was  taken. 
After  that  the  movement  slackened  there,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  banner  of  revolt  had  been  carried  elsewhere, 
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notably  to  Sheffield  and  Coventry,  where  it  culminated  in 
1917,  as  already  stated. 

Another  circumstance  which  greatly  stimulated  this 
and  kindred  movements  in  1917  was  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. Such  was  the  prevailing  excitement  that  many 
sober  labour  leaders  lost  their  heads  and  actually  sup- 
ported the  proposal  to  establish  Soviets  in  this  country 
at  an  omnium  gatherum  meeting  of  impulsive  persons  held 
in  Leeds.  The  ill-fated  Kerensky  was  hailed  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm,  only  to  be  dropped  a  little  later  with 
equal  readiness  on  his  defeat  by  the  Bolshevists,  to  whom 
the  revolutionary  sections  transferred  their  allegiance. 
Bolshevism,  having  had  enough  rope,  has  long  since  hanged 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  British  workmen  at  large,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Communist  Party,  which  was 
formed  in  January  1921  by  the  fusion  of  smaller  revolu- 
tionary groups  and  is  affiliated  to  the  Moscow  Interna- 
tional, numbers  among  its  most  active  members  several 
engineers  and  former  leaders  of  the  shop-stewards'  move- 
ment. 

That  movement  itself,  as  a  revolt  against  official  trade 
unionism,  was  eventually  ended  by  the  absorption  of  the 
shop-stewards  into  the  standing  trade-union  organisation 
and  by  giving  them  a  recognised  place  in  it.  This  was  done 
in  part  by  agreement  with  the  employers  at  the  end  of 
1917  and  more  completely  in  May  1919.  But  as  part  of 
the  general  movement  for  securing  a  share  in  control  '* 
for  the  wage-earners,  which  is  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  the  labour  question  to-day,  it  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  engineering  industry,  visible  in  the  late  crisis. 
It  was  reinforced  by  another  influence  exerted  at  the  centre 
and  in  a  different  way,  but  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
During  the  war  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
took  to  themselves  an  academic  adviser  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  who  is  a  vigorous  advocate  of  Guild 
Socialism  and  of  the  policy  of  encroachment  on  the 
functions  of  management  that  is  to  lead  up  to  it.  Control 
of  the  factory  by  the  Avorkcrs  employed  in  it  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  whole  edifice  of  National  Guilds."    He  does 
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not  urge  the  forcible  suppression  of  employers  and  the 
seizure  of  works  by  the  employed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Bolshevists.  His  method  is  more  subtle.  He  would 
oust  employers  by  a  gradual  process  of  taking  away  their 
functions  and  transferring  control  piecemeal  to  the  em- 
ployed, beginning  in  the  workshop. 

"  From  Trade  Union  control  in  the  workshop,  backed 
by  a  strong  natural  (?  national)  organisation  of  Trade 
Unionism,  will  follow  an  extension  of  Trade  Unionism  over 
management.  The  capitalist  will  be  gradually  ousted 
from  his  dictatorship  in  the  control  of  production,  and 
with  the  atrophy  of  one  of  his  two  primary  functions 
will  go  a  shifting  in  the  balance  of  economic  power  and  a 
weakening  of  the  wage-system "  (Self -Government  in 
Industry,  p.  176,  1917). 

"  The  development  of  Trade  Unionism  towards  the 
Guilds  must  therefore  take  the  form,  not  of  the  acceptance 
of  joint  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  industry,  but  of 
increasing  interference  by  them  in  the  conduct  of  industry  " 
(ibid.  p.  327). 

It  would  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  historical  out- 
line to  notice  these  theories,  which  have  countless  rivals, 
if  their  author  had  not  occupied  a  peculiar  position  in 
connection  with  the  great  engineering  union.  Whatever 
influence  they  may  have  actually  exercised  in  its  councils, 
they  are  broadly  in  keeping  with  the  shop-stewards'  move- 
ment and  have  an  obvious  bearing  upon  the  questions  at 
issue  in  the  crisis  of  1922.  The  idea  of  somehow  escaping 
from  the  authority  of  employers  in  the  workshop  undoubt- 
edly appealed  to  workmen  and  made  way  in  some 
quarters  ;  and  interference  without  responsibility  is  very 
easily  practised. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  unique  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  war  of  making  a  start  with  self-government 
in  workshops  was  so  completely  passed  over.  Mr.  Cole 
advocates  the  "  gradual  assumption  by  Labour  of  functions 
which  are  now  the  preserves  of  the  employers  "  ;  but,  he 
continues,  "  before  Labour  can  control  it  must  learn  how 
to  control,  and  this  it  will  do  only  by  actual  experience  of 
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control."  The  war  offered  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
actual  experience  that  will  never  recur.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Amalgamated  Society  from  taking  over  one 
of  the  national  shell  factories  and  running  it  themselves. 
The  Government  would  have  been  delighted  and  the  public 
at  large  would  have  given  unqualified  approval.  The 
conditions  were  uniquely  favourable.  Everything  would 
have  been  found — premises,  plant,  raw  material ;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  risk.  The  market  was  absolutely 
assured  ;  the  Society  would  have  had  a  firm  contract  at 
a  highly  remunerative  price — an  extravagant  price  accord- 
ing to  the  critics  of  private  enterprise  who  accused  the 
people  who  did  make  shells  of  profiteering.  It  would  have 
been  a  partnership  between  the  union  and  the  State  in 
complete  accord  with  the  principles  of  Guild  Socialism  ; 
on  a  small  scale,  of  course,  but  invaluable  as  an  experiment, 
as  practice  and  as  an  object-lesson.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  had  only  to  show  that  it  could  do  better  than 
private  employers,  whose  bad  management  and  incompe- 
tence were  as  loudly  denounced  as  their  scandalous  treat- 
ment of  "  the  workers."  Everyone  would  have  applauded 
its  success  in  the  national  cause  and  converts  to  the  new 
methods  would  have  been  made  in  every  quarter  ;  private 
enterprise  would  have  been  discredited  by  comparison  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  could  never  have  completely  re- 
covered its  ascendancy. 

Yet  this  plain  and  obvious  experiment  in  self-government 
was  not  even  proposed.  The  advocates  of  workshop  con- 
trol by  trade  unions  do  not  seem  to  have  much  confidence 
in  their  own  theory  or  they  would  have  welcomed  such  an 
opportunity  of  putting  it  in  operation.  And  so  long  as 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  purely  negative  and  de- 
structive policy  of  ousting  employers  by  interference  and 
are  afraid  to  assume  responsibility  for  any  sort  of  construc- 
tive functions,  their  influence  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  cause  strife. 


CHAPTER  V 


AFTER  THE  WAR,  1918-19 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  engineering  industry  was  faced 
by  the  exceedingly  difficult  task  of  changing  over  from 
war  production  and  the  single  Government  market  to  civil 
purposes  and  the  ordinary  competitive  market.  The 
process  bristled  with  technical,  commercial,  and  social 
problems.  The  three  interact  on  each  other,  but  we  are 
mainly  concerned  with  the  social  problems — that  is,  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed — -which  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  crisis  of  1922. 

The  end  of  the  war  rendered  unnecessary  the  Govern- 
ment control  of  industry,  and  all  the  measures  associated 
with  it  that  had  been  imposed  for  war  purposes.  But 
something  had  to  be  put  in  their  place,  and  immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  national  conference 
representing  employers  and  employed  was  summoned  by 
the  Government.  The  result  was  the  Wages  (Temporary 
Regulation)  Act  passed  on  November  21,  1918.  It  main- 
tained for  six  months  (afterwards  extended  to  twelve 
months)  the  standard  wage-rates  then  in  force,  as  minimum 
rates,  repealed  the  clauses  of  the  Munition  Acts  prohibiting 
strikes,  and  discontinued  compulsory  arbitration,  but  set 
up  an  Interim  Court  of  Arbitration  in  its  place.  So  a 
large  step  was  taken  towards  leaving  emploj^ers  and 
employed  to  arrange  their  own  affairs  without  Government 
interference,  as  before  the  war. 

The  first  act  in  the  engineering  industry  was  of  a  con- 
ciliatory character.  It  was  the  adoption  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  47  hours'  week  for  the  whole  of  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  industries  :  representing  a 
reduction  of  6  or  7  hours  a  week  without  reduction  of  pay- 
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rates.  In  consideration,  the  unions  on  their  part  under- 
took to  maintain  output  and  enter  into  provisions  for 
avoiding  disputes  (see  Appendix  IV).  The  change  came 
into  operation  on  January  1,  1919,  and  was  followed  within 
a  few  days  by  an  extensive  strike  for  a  44  hours'  week, 
first  on  the  North-east  Coast,  then  at  Belfast  and  on  the 
Clyde,  where  a  40  hours'  week  was  demanded  with  violent 
demonstrations.  Coming  so  soon  after  an  agreed  reduction 
of  hours  and  before  any  time  had  been  allowed  to  test  its 
working,  these  unauthorised  strikes  revealed  a  spirit  of 
revolt  against  constitutional  action  ;  and  the  prominence 
of  agitators  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  industries 
concerned  suggest  artificial  incitement  for  ulterior  ends. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  the  agitation  to  London, 
but  with  very  slight  success.  The  strikes  speedily  col- 
lapsed and  the  movement  for  a  44  hours'  week  was  taken 
in  hand  officially  by  the  unions.  A  negotiating  com- 
mittee, appointed  in  March,  met  representatives  of  the 
employers'  organisations  at  a  national  conference  in  July. 
A  ballot  had  meanwhile  been  taken  on  the  question  and 
had  returned  520,655  votes  for  the  44  hours'  week  and 
16,307  against ;  but  the  employers  proposed  postpone- 
ment of  the  question  for  two  years,  and  nothing  further 
happened.  The  January  outbreak  was  the  only  contri- 
bution of  the  engineers  to  the  series  of  quasi-revolutionary 
strikes  that  marked  that  troubled  year. 

A  national  conference,  summoned  by  the  Government 
to  consider  the  industrial  situation,  was  held  at  the  end  of 
February  1919,  and  passed  an  agreed  resolution,  proposed 
by  a  representative  of  the  employers  and  seconded  by  a 
representative  of  the  trade  unions,  to  appoint  a  joint 
committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  question  of 
wages,  hours,  unemployment,  and  the  promotion  of  co- 
operation between  Capital  and  Labour.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  with  the  miners,  railwaymen,  and 
transport  workers,  significantly  held  aloof  from  this  joint 
committee.  It  reported  at  the  end  of  March,  recom- 
mending a  statutory  48  hours'  week,  minimum  wage  rates, 
the  extension  of  trade  boards,  the  establishment  of  a 
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National  Industrial  Council,  the  development  of  concilia- 
tion machinery  within  industries,  and  other  measures. 
No  immediate  action  was  taken  on  this  report  by  the 
Government,  except  that  the  Wages  Act  which  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  standard  wage  rates  for  six  months 
after  the  armistice  was  prolonged  for  another  six  months. 
But  in  the  engineering  industry  another  important  agree- 
ment was  concluded  at  York  in  May  1919  between  the 
Employers'  Federation  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  "  with  a  view  to  amplifying  the  provisions  for 
avoiding  disputes  by  the  recognition  of  shop-stewards  and 
the  institution  of  works  committees."  The  text  is  given 
in  the  Appendix.  This  agreement  regularised  the  position 
of  shop-stewards  and  works  committees,  and  incorporated 
them  into  the  machinery  for  avoiding  disputes  by  direct 
discussion.  It  constituted  one  more  step  in  consolidating 
the  position  and  power  of  the  trade  unions,  and  it  appar- 
ently had  a  tranquillising  effect,  for  there  was  little  further 
trouble  in  the  engineering  workshops  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Continuous  progress  had  been  made  in  convert- 
ing the  works  to  civil  production,  the  bulk  of  the  unskilled 
labour  had  been  discharged,  and  from  the  spring  onwards 
employment  improved  until  the  occurrence  in  September 
of  a  strike  of  the  iron-moulders  for  an  adva.nce  of  155. 
a  week  in  wages.  This  strike  had  a  disastrous  effect 
and  lasted  till  the  end  of  January  1920,  when  work  was 
resumed  on  an  advance  of  5s.,  being  the  amount  granted 
by  an  award  to  the  other  trades. 

Restoration  of  Trade  Union  Practices 

In  view  of  the  excessively  disturbed  state  of  industry 
and  the  general  prevalence  of  disputes,  which  exceeded 
in  number  and  magnitude  those  of  any  year  since  1913, 
the  engineering  industry,  which  was  necessarily  more 
affected  by  the  change  from  war  to  peace  than  any  other, 
may  be  said  to  have  shown  unexpected  steadiness.  If  we 
remember  the  presence  in  this  industry  of  men  particularly 
prominent  in  the  extreme  left  wing  of  trade  unionism,  to 
whom  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  preceding  chapter 
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(p.  36),  and  at  the  same  time  recall  the  question  of  restoring 
trade-union  practices,  which  was  expected  to  be  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  after- war  industrial  problems,  especially 
in  the  engineering  workshops,  we  must  admit  that  the 
industry  passed  through  a  very  difficult  period  with  sur- 
prisingly little  friction.  The  fact  does  credit  to  both  sides, 
and  proves  once  more  that  employers  and  employed  as  a 
whole  know  well  how  to  get  on  together  when  they  choose. 

Very  little  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  restora- 
tion of  trade-union  practices  precisely  because  it  was 
accomplished  so  quietly.  The  objectors  to  suspension, 
who  had  predicted  infinite  trouble  through  assumed 
breaches  of  faith,  found  their  predictions  falsified  and 
dropped  the  subject,  since  no  controversial  capital  could 
be  made  out  of  it.  The  pledges  given  by  the  Government 
and  the  employers  were  so  well  kept  that  out  of  30,000 
records  of  changes  supplied  to  the  Government  in  only 
twenty-two  cases  were  proceedings  taken  against  firms  for 
breaches  of  the  Act  for  the  Restoration  of  Pre- War  Prac- 
tices, passed  in  August  1919,  and  in  only  four  of  these  were 
the  prosecutions  successful.  In  one  of  them  an  employer 
was  found  guilty  of  a  breach  for  employing  wounded  and 
maimed  ex-soldiers  on  work  formerly  done  by  skilled  men. 
Most  of  the  other  cases  concerned  the  employment  of 
women,  partly  in  engineering  processes,  but  also  in  joinery 
and  tailoring. 

With  regard  to  the  movement  of  wages,  the  practice  of 
quarterly  applications  to  the  Committee  on  Production, 
adopted  under  the  agreement  of  February  1917,  was 
continued  before  the  Interim  Court  of  Arbitration.  In 
March  and  June,  when  the  cost  of  living  was  falhng,  the 
Court  refused  any  alteration  ;  but  in  October,  when  food 
prices  were  rising  again  and  the  unions  demanded  15.?. 
a  week  advance,  it  granted  5s.  The  iron-moulders  union 
and  three  others  had  then  seceded  from  the  agreement 
and  entered  on  the  strike  mentioned  above.  The  grounds 
on  which  advances  of  wages  were  demanded  were  changed 
in  this  year,  when  prices  were  falling.  Previousl}'  the  rising 
cost  of  living  had  been  held  to  be  a  valid  ground,  but  when 
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the  falling  cost  became  by  parity  of  reasoning  the  ground 
for  reduction,  it  was  contemptuously  denounced  as  the 
"  fodder  basis,"  and  demands  were  justified  on  the  ground 
of  a  higher  standard  of  living  or  of  the  profits  made  by 
employers.  Also  the  validity  of  the  official  cost  of  living 
calculations  was  called  in  question. 

The  Industrial  Courts  Act 

In  November  1919  the  Industrial  Courts  Act  was  passed. 
This  important  measure  contained  three  main  positive 
provisions  :  (1)  it  set  up  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
to  which  parties  to  a  dispute  can  have  recourse  by  mutual 
consent ;  (2)  it  empowered  the  Minister  of  Labour  to 
appoint  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  existing  or  threatened 
disputes,  with  the  object  of  putting  before  the  public  an 
impartial  account  of  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  (3)  it  con- 
tinued the  rates  of  wages  ruling  at  the  close  of  the  war  to 
September  30,  1920,  as  statutory  minimum  rates.  The 
most  novel  provision  is  that  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ;  it 
is  an  extension  of  the  power  previously  held  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  the  Conciliation  Act  of  1896,  and  the  chief 
points  are  that  it  applies  to  threatened  as  well  as  existing 
disputes,  that  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  not  required, 
and  that  the  results  are  published.  But  the  new  Act 
also  contained  some  negative  provisions,  withdrawing 
certain  compulsory  powers  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 
It  abolished  what  remained  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
withdrew  the  power  to  make  agreed  rates  statutorily  en- 
forceable and  the  power  to  extend  their  application.  It 
was,  in  general,  a  measure  of  freedom. 

The  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union 

1920. — An  important  change  in  the  organisation  of  the 
engineering  trade  unions  was  made  in  1920  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union,  through  the 
fusion  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  with  nine 
other  societies,  representing  machine-  and  engine-makers, 
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smiths,  brass-workers,  instrument-makers,  and  tool- 
makers.  This  step  in  combination,  which  had  been  under 
discussion  for  several  years,  was  effected  in  April  and  came 
into  force  at  the  beginning  of  July.  Two  of  the  societies 
absorbed  were  ancient  rivals  of  A.S.E.  and  had  existed 
before  its  formation — namely,  the  Steam-Engine  Makers 
(1824)  and  the  United  Machine  Workers  (1844).  The  fact 
that  they  had  so  long  maintained  an  independent  existence 
against  the  far  larger  and  more  powerful  A.S.E.  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  conservatism  and  individualism  of 
British  workmen,  even  in  combination,  Nor  did  the  new 
organisation  imply  much  weakening  of  those  qualities. 
It  included  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  unions 
engaged  in  the  industry,  retained  the  craft  basis,  and 
greatly  disappointed  the  more  revolutionary  spirits,  who 
aimed  at  creating  one  grand  industrial  organisation  on 
theoretical  grounds,  with  a  view  to  "  taking  over  "  the 
industry  and  abolishing  "  capitalism." 

The  membership  of  the  new  A.E.U.,  including  branches 
abroad,  was  given  as  470,000,  of  which  the  A.S.E.  ac- 
counted for  398,000.  At  the  time  of  the  change  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  T.  Brownlie,  reviewing  the  past  of  the  A.S.E., 
said  that  the  aggregate  income  since  its  formation  in  1851 
was  17|  millions,  of  which  it  had  expended  14 J  millions, 
leaving  a  balance  of  3  millions  in  hand.  Of  the  expenditure 
*'  unemployment  and  dispute  benefit "  accounted  for  4 J 
millions,  sick  benefit  for  2|  millions,  and  superannuation 
for  3f  millions.  It  is  a  great  record  ;  but  one  cannot 
help  wondering  what  might  have  been  the  result  if  some 
portion  of  those  millions  had  been  devoted  to  productive 
enterprise  by  the  union  without  the  encumbrance  of 
employers,  who  are  always  represented  as  mere  parasites 
on  industry  and  exploiters  of  labour.  Why  should  not 
the  new  organisation,  which  started  with  4  millions  in 
hand,  have  taken  over  two  or  three  Government  factories 
and  proved  the  uselessness  of  private  employers,  whose 
incompetent  management  is  constantly  said  by  trade- 
union  speakers  to  be  the  real  cause  of  depressed  trade  and 
other  troubles  ?    This  charge  will  never  make  much  im- 
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pression  so  long  as  the  unions  refrain  from  the  obvious 
step  of  putting  it  to  the  test  of  reaUty  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  If  they  beHeved  it  themselves  they  would  hasten  to 
get  rid  of  employers  by  the  simple  course  of  doing  without 
them,  which  there  is  nothing  and  never  has  been  anything 
to  prevent.  Once  successfully  started  the  thing  would 
grow  and  private  enterprise  would  be  quickly  driven  out 
of  the  field  by  the  very  law  of  competition  itself,  while 
the  workmen  would  enjoy  the  "  whole  produce  of  labour  " 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  community.  It  appears 
from  other  details  given  at  the  same  time  that  the  en- 
gineers had  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves  pretty  well. 
In  1851  the  average  earnings  of  a  skilled  engineer  were 
25s.  for  a  60  hours'  week  ;  in  1920  they  were  £4  7^.  for  a 
47  hours'  week.  It  was  an  abnormal  time  and  the  cost 
of  living  was  155  per  cent,  above  1914,  which  reduces  the 
money  wage  to  a  modest  real  value.  But  when  allowance 
has  been  made  for  that,  it  remains  that  the  position  of 
wage- earners  was  much  improved  in  every  way,  and  credit 
for  it  must  be  given  to  trade  unionism.  The  theory  of 
increasing  oppression  is,  in  truth,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  claims  of  trade  unionism  to  have  raised  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  status  of  workmen  and  with  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  collective  bargaining  and  mutual 
agreement,  which  is  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the 
engineering  industry. 

With  regard  to  the  organisation  of  employers,  the 
Engineering  Employers'  Federation  had  been  formed  in 
1896  by  the  amalgamation  of  local  associations  in  the 
North  of  England,  on  the  Clyde,  and  at  Belfast.  This 
Federation,  which  London  employers  joined  in  1897, 
was  later  joined  by  another  called  the  National 
Employers'  Federation,  consisting  chiefly  of  Midland 
firms.  The  two  together  represent  nearly  3,000  firms,  but 
there  are  many  others  that  do  not  belong. 

In  September  1920  the  new  Amalgamated  Union 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Employers'  Federations 
with  regard  to  overtime  and  night-shifts.  The  text  is 
given  in  Appendix  VI.    It  followed  the  agreement  of  1907 
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in  deprecating  systematic  overtime  and  allowing  "  neces- 
sary "  overtime,  but  reduced  the  maximum  amount  of 
overtime  to  30  hours  in  any  four  weeks  and  raised  the  rate 
of  payment  to  time-and-a-half  (in  some  cases  double 
time)  ;  no  restriction  on  overtime  in  cases  of  breakdowns, 
repairs,  replacements,  alterations,  trial  trips,  and  comple- 
tion of  work  against  delivery  dates.  The  last  condition 
replaced  the  formula  "urgency  and  emergency"  in  the 
1907  agreement,  to  which  objection  was  taken  in  discussion. 
The  agreement  was  endorsed  on  a  ballot  of  the  trade- 
union  members  by  43,000  to  38,000  votes — a  total  poll  of 
81,000  out  of  a  membership  stated  at  that  time  to  be 
455,136.  The  engineers  seem  to  be  curiously  indifferent 
to  voting  on  these  matters.  The  agreement  had  been 
warmly  recommended  to  them  by  the  executive  and  the 
national  and  divisional  organisers,  who  had  unanimously 
accepted  it.  The  official  notice  contained  the  following 
observations  : 

"  The  concessions  obtained  are  a  great  improvement  on 
existing  conditions,  inasmuch  as  the  agreement  is  of 
national  application.  .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole  the  agreement 
is  a  good  one.  It  establishes  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  in  federated  shops  uniform  condi- 
tions for  overtime  and  night-shift  and  thus  abolishes  the 
many  anomalies  that  at  present  exist.  .  .  .  The  spirit 
which  actuated  the  Conference  in  arriving  at  this  agree- 
ment is  based  on  a  sound  democratic  principle — the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number." 

Yet  a  rift  in  the  lute  very  soon  made  its  appearance  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  A.E.U.  to 
the  district  delegates,  putting  a  gloss  on  the  agreement. 
This  letter,  dated  December  28,  1920,  referred  to  the 
clause  relating  to  necessary  overtime  and  instructed  the 
districts  that ; 

it  should  be  understood  that  the  paragraph  implies  that 
it  is  considered  necessary  by  both  parties.    District  com- 
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mittees  should  have  due  regard  to  the  number  of  men 
unemployed  and  whether  such  overtime  will  tend  to 
absorb  members  who  are  unemployed.'* 

The  effect  of  this  is  obvious.  It  asserts  the  claim  that 
no  overtime  shall  be  allowed  without  the  prior  consent 
of  the  union,  and  hints  that  consent  should  be  refused  if 
there  are  many  unemployed  in  the  district.  It  was  the 
first  shot  in  the  campaign  which  led  up  to  the  crisis  of  1922. 
There  had  been  no  understanding  of  the  kind  in  any 
previous  settlements,  and  when  the  question  was  raised 
in  negotiating  the  agreement  the  employers  objected  and 
it  was  dropped.  Nor  was  any  complaint  made  of  abuse 
of  overtime  by  employers.  The  only  visible  ground  for 
the  move  is  the  fact  that  employment  had  been  bad  more 
or  less  throughout  the  year  in  consequence  of  strikes  in 
other  trades,  beginning  with  the  iron-moulders'  strike  of 
1919,  which  had  lasted  until  the  end  of  January  and  had 
gradually  paralysed  the  engineering  workshops.  Re- 
covery was  slow,  and  hopes  aroused  by  subsequent  im- 
provement in  the  summer  were  again  shattered  by  the  coal 
strike  in  the  autumn.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  trade- 
union  percentage  of  unemployment  had  risen  to  6*2,  and 
was  still  rising,  with  much  short  time.  Food-prices  had 
also  been  rising  throughout  the  year ;  and  though  wages 
had  risen  too,  the  advance  did  not  keep  pace  with 
prices.  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  which  was  the 
principal  legislative  measure  of  the  year,  did  not  affect 
the  engineering  industry. 

In  these  circumstances  the  union  was  naturally  anxious 
about  unemployment ;  but  the  true  remedy  was  to  stop 
the  disputes  that  chiefly  caused  it  and  not  to  provoke  fresh 
ones.  That  plain  inference  has  recently  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  who  has  advocated  a  formal  10  years' 
industrial  truce.  A  simpler  remedy  is  just  to  drop  the 
class  war,  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  Herald  and  Mr. 
Cole  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  and 
has  been  sporadically  waged  ever  since,  with  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  injuring  employers  and  the  whole  com- 
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munity,  but  chiefly  and  above  all  the  employed,  who  have 
been  drawn  into  a  bog  by  following  leaders  intoxicated 
with  fallacious  theories.  But  for  the  repeated  and  futile 
conflicts  of  the  last  three  years,  which  have  paralysed 
industry  in  general  over  and  over  again  just  when  it  was 
beginning  to  revive,  trade  and  employment  would  have 
moved  up  instead  of  down  and  much  of  the  wage-cutting, 
which  has  fallen  so  heavily  on  those  still  in  work,  would 
have  been  unnecessary.  Trade  unions  are  not  solely 
responsible  for  these  conflicts,  for  employers  or  Govern- 
ment departments  have  on  several  occasions  aggravated 
the  mischief  by  precipitate  action  or  unreasoning  pugnacity; 
but  no  one  can  study  the  history  of  these  years  with  an 
open  mind,  and  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
cause  has  been  the  aggressive  policy  urged  upon  the  trade 
unions  by  the  militant  section  and  by  doctrinaire  advisers. 
It  was  encouraged  by  political  heroics  about  the  war  and 
the  illusion  of  "  reconstruction,"  which  presupposed  a 
state  of  abounding  prosperity,  when  the  real  condition  of 
things  was  exactly  the  opposite.  Industrial  strife  was  the 
thing  above  all  others  to  avoid,  as  many  now  besides  Mr. 
Hodges  perceive. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  engineering  industry, 
after  the  first  break  in  1919,  set  a  creditable  example  to 
others  by  generally  keeping  the  peace  ;  but  the  existence 
of  a  strong  current  of  belligerent  opinion  was  shown  at  the 
special  Trades  Union  Congress  held  in  March  1920  on  the 
nationalisation  of  the  mines.  The  question  was  whether 
this  object  should  be  pursued  by  political  or  by  "  industrial 
action " — that  is,  by  constitutional  procedure  or  by 
a  revolutionary  strike.  The  idea  of  the  latter  had  been 
brought  forward  in  1919  by  the  "  triple  alliance  "  of  miners, 
railwaymen,  and  transport  workers,  and  popularised  as 
"  direct  action  "  ;  and  the  hold  this  policy  had  gained  at 
the  time  was  shown  by  the  formation  of  the  "  council  of 
action  "  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  At  the  March 
congress,  however,  industrial  action  was  decisively  rejected 
on  a  card  vote  by  3f  million  votes  to  about  one  milHon, 
which  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  miners  and  the 
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engineers,  who  alone  of  the  large  trade-union  groups,  other 
than  the  miners,  supported  a  violent  policy. 

The  same  spirit  is  discernible  in  the  instructions  about 
overtime  issued  to  the  district  at  the  end  of  1920  and 
quoted  above.  This  action  amounts  to  a  challenge  which 
the  A.E.U.  must  have  known  could  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  employers  ;  and  it  did  in  fact  lead  up  to  the  conflict  of 
1922. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  GREAT  LOCK-OUT 

The  first  intimation  of  a  possible  lock-out  was  made  in  a 
letter  from  the  Employers'  Federation  dated  April  7,  1921, 
in  reply  to  a  decision  by  the  A.E.U.  in  regard  to  a  formal 
complaint  made  a  few  days  earlier  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployers. The  complaint  contained  four  counts  :  (1)  an 
embargo  placed  on  overtime  by  the  union  committees  in 
various  districts,  (2)  the  right  claimed  by  the  union  to  be 
consulted  before  overtime  was  worked,  (3)  the  refusal  of 
the  union  in  a  particular  case  to  allow  apprentices  to  resume 
working  on  a  system  of  payment  by  results  on  jobs  so 
worked  before  the  war,  (4)  three  separate  cases  in  which 
the  local  officials  refused  to  allow  work  to  proceed  on 
certain  machines  except  on  conditions  laid  down  by  them- 
selves. A  conference  was  held  at  York  to  discuss  these 
complaints  ;  and  the  union  announced  that  they  adhered 
to  their  previous  decision  regarding  (1)  and  (2),  namely 
that  they  could  not  accept  the  employers'  interpretation 
of  the  overtime  and  night-shift  agreement  and  adhered  to 
their  own  as  stated  in  their  letter  of  December  28,  but 
were  still  prepared  to  discuss  the  difference  of  interpreta- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  other  items  also  they  were 
prepared  to  consider  the  principle  of  the  rights  of 
employers  to  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
of  apprentices  so  soon  as  the  employers  can  arrange  the 
meeting  to  resume  the  discussion  at  present  held  in  abey- 
ance by  them"  ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  manning 
of  machines. 

The  employers  replied  at  length  in  the  letter  referred  to 
above,  from  which  the  following  pertinent  passages  are 
taken  : 
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Embargo  on  Overtime. — The  Overtime  Agreement 
arrived  at  so  recently  as  29th  and  30th  September,  1920, 
and  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  your  members,  provides  that 
overtime  may  be  worked  up  to  30  hours  in  any  four  weeks, 
and  that  in  certain  cases,  specified  in  the  Agreement, 
overtime  is  unrestricted.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Agree- 
ment provides  in  this  way  for  the  working  of  overtime,  in 
many  districts  an  embargo  has  been  placed  by  your  officials 
on  the  working  of  overtime. 

"  Prior  Consent  to  the  Working  of  Overtime. — During  the 
discussion  which  preceded  the  making  of  the  Agreement 
referred  to,  suggestions  were  made  by  your  deputation 
that  overtime  should  not  be  worked  without  the  prior 
consent  of  representatives  of  your  union.  The  employers 
could  not  see  their  way  to  agree  to  this  condition,  and  it 
was  ultimately  departed  from  by  your  representatives. 

"  I  may  remind  you  that  similar  claims  have  been  made 
in  practically  every  discussion  which  has  taken  place  on 
overtime  and  the  position  has  been  maintained  that,  sub- 
ject to  agreed  limitations  from  time  to  time,  the  employers 
are  entitled  to  require  their  workpeople  to  work  such 
overtime  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  your  Council  has  thought  fit  to 
issue  an  instruction  to  your  district  officials  to  the  effect 
that  their  prior  consent  to  overtime  is  necessary. 

"  On  this  question  you  will  further  keep  in  mind  that, 
although  the  employers  contended,  and  you  by  your  agree- 
ment accepted  the  contention,  that  overtime  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  both  parties  agreed  that  systematic  over- 
time is  deprecated,  and  it  was  explained  to  your  repre- 
sentatives that,  in  accordance  with  the  Provisions  for 
Avoiding  Disputes,  if  any  case  arose  where  your  members 
thought  that  such  advantage  was  being  taken  of  the  Agree- 
ment as  resulted  in  systematic  overtime,  you  were  entitled 
to  raise  the  question  and  have  it  discussed  in  local  con- 
ference and  if  necessary  in  central  conference.  This,  as 
you  are  aware,  has  always  been  open  to  your  members." 

The  letter  went  on  to  detail  the  other  cases  complained 
of  concerning  apprentices  and  the  manning  of  machines, 
and  then  proceeded  : 

The  employers  are  still  prepared  to  resume  negotiations 
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with  your  union  on  the  questions  at  issue,  provided  you 
agree  : 

''1.  That  the  embargo  on  overtime  is  withdrawn. 

2.  That  the  prior  consent  of  the  representatives  of 
your  union  to  the  working  of  overtime  is  not  required, 
the  only  restriction  on  overtime  being  the  quahfied  hmita- 
tion  contained  in  paragraph  (j)  of  the  overtime  agreement 
referred  to.  In  this  connection  I  would  remind  you  that 
in  February  we  offered,  if  you  agreed  to  the  two  foregoing 
points,  to  discuss  further  with  you  the  effect  of  the  terms 
of  paragraph  (j), 

3.  That  the  stoppage  of  work  at  Messrs.  Hick,  Har- 
greaves  and  Company's  establishment  is  immediately 
terminated. 

"  4.  That  Messrs.  Piatt  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
Babcock  and  Wilcox,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Dronsfield  &  Co. 
are  entitled  to  select  the  men  to  operate  the  machines  in 
question. 

''5.  That  on  questions  of  detail  in  regard  to  the  manning 
of  machines  and  on  questions  affecting  apprentices  no 
action  is  to  be  taken  by  your  members  until  the  general 
question  of  manning  of  machines  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
your  Trade  Union  over  apprentices  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed and  an  agreement  or  failure  to  agree  has  been 
arrived  at. 

If  your  union  is  agreeable  to  accept  the  foregoing, 
negotiations  can  be  immediately  resumed. 

If,  however,  your  union  adheres  to  the  position  which 
was  to-day  indicated  by  you,  you  must  realise  that  they 
are  putting  the  employers  in  the  position  of  being  com- 
pelled, in  the  interests  of  their  members  presently  affected, 
in  support  of  the  sanctity  of  agreements  and  in  vindication 
of  the  right,  hitherto  recognised,  both  in  the  matter  of  the 
manning  of  machines  and  the  relation  between  the  em- 
ployers and  their  apprentices,  to  take  a  step,  which  having 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  industry,  they  would  be 
prepared  to  take  only  on  the  gravest  issue. 

As  indicated  to  you  at  the  conference  to-day,  that 
step  involves  intimation  to  your  members  that  until  the 
position  above  referred  to  is  put  right,  the  employers  will 
be  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  members  of 
your  union, 
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The  last  sentence  contains  the  lock-out  threat,  italicised 
here  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader.  In  view  of  the 
peaceful  relations  maintained  between  the  two  bodies  for 
24  years,  as  described  in  previous  chapters,  and  the  suc- 
cessive agreements  entered  into,  it  is  evident  that  so  grave 
an  action  as  a  general  lock-out  would  not  be  entertained 
without  extraordinary  reasons,  and  that  more  was  at 
stake  than  appears  on  the  surface.  We  shall  return  to 
that  question,  which  involves  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  case,  after  tracing  briefly  the  subsequent  course  of 
events. 

The  A.E.U.  did  not  give  way  to  the  employers'  threat, 
but  called  a  national  conference  on  April  26,  at  which  a 
resolution  was  passed  : 

"  That  this  National  Conference  wholeheartedly  support 
the  E.G.  in  their  interpretation  of  the  overtime  and  night- 
shift  agreement ;  further,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  meet  this 
threat  of  a  national  lock-out  by  the  Employers  by  using 
the  full  strength  of  our  organisation  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  E.G." 

The  same  meeting  also  supported  the  E.G.  (Executive 
Gouncil)  in  resisting  proposals  made  by  the  employers  for 
a  reduction  of  wages,  then  pending.  This  question  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  others,  but  it  belongs  to  the. 
situation  and  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

No  action  followed,  and  another  conference  was  held  in 
June  on  the  question  of  overtime,  but  was  adjourned  for 
further  consideration.  It  was  not  until  November  that 
discussion  was  resumed,  and  meanwhile  no  move  was 
made  on  either  side.  This  leisurely  procedure,  which  left 
ample  time  for  consideration,  shows  no  desire  to  force  the 
issue  or  precipitate  a  conflict.  The  adjourned  conference 
was  held  on  November  10,  when  the  whole  question  of 
"  managerial  functions  was  once  more  raised."  After  some 
further  discussion,  the  following  memorandum,  drafted  by 
the  Employers'  Federation,  was  accepted  on  November  18 
by  the  executive  of  the  A.E.U. ,  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  members  : 
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*'  I. — General 

1.  The  Trade  Union  shall  not  interfere  with  the  right 
of  the  Employers  to  exercise  managerial  functions  in  their 
establishments,  and  the  Federations  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  proper  functions  of  the  Trade  Union. 

"  2.  In  the  exercise  of  these  functions,  the  parties  shall 
have  regard  to  the  Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes,  1914, 
which  are  amplified  by  the  Shop  Stewards  and  Works 
Committee  Agreement  of  20th  May,  1919,  and  to  the  terms 
of  other  National  and  Local  Agreements  between  the 
parties. 

3.  Instructions  of  the  management  shall  be  observed 
pending  any  question  in  connection  therewith  being  dis- 
cussed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  referred  to. 

**  II. — Overtime 

"  It  is  agreed  that  in  terms  of  the  Overtime  and  Night- 
shift  Agreement  of  29th  and  30th  September,  1920,  the 
Employers  have  the  right  to  decide  when  overtime  is 
necessary,  the  workpeople,  or  their  representatives,  being 
entitled  to  bring  forward  under  the  provisions  referred  to 
any  cases  of  overtime  they  desire  discussed.  Meantime, 
the  overtime  required  shall  be  proceeded  with." 

The  first  clause  is  a  reassertion  of  the  "  general  prin- 
ciples "  laid  down  in  the  agreement  of  1907  (see  Appendix) 
and  never  abrogated  ;  the  only  difference  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  managerial  functions "  for  "  management." 
The  criticism  since  passed  on  it  as  introducing  an  entirely 
new  and  aggressive  principle,  intended  to  reduce  the 
union  to  impotence  and  its  members  to  "  slavery,"  is  due 
to  sheer  ignorance  of  the  facts.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  a  fresh  agreement  had  been  concluded  before  the  war 
(see  p.  29)  it  would  have  contained  a  reassertion  of  the 
general  principles,  which  constitute  a  charter  of  freedom 
to  the  union  as  well  as  to  the  employers.  The  Executive 
Council  of  the  A.E.U.,in  their  official  report  to  the  members, 
made  no  reference  to  this  clause,  which  would  be  in- 
conceivable if  it  had  been  the  deadly  blow  to  trade  unionism 
it  has  since  been  represented  to  be.    More  positive  evidence 
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is  furnished  by  the  same  report,  which  admits  that  the 
question  of  managerial  rights  was  raised  in  discussion 
and  that  they — the  Executive  Council — disclaimed  any 
desire  to  "  interfere  with  the  employers'  present  right 
to  exercise  their  managerial  functions,"  subject  to  the 
shop-stewards'  agreement  of  1919  (see  p.  42).  The  one 
question  on  which  they  did  lay  stress  was  that  of 
prior  consent  to  the  working  of  overtime,  as  explained 
above.  They  held  out  for  this  and  only  gave  way  reluc- 
tantly in  order  to  avoid  the  threatened  lock-out  in  view  of 
the  prevailing  unemployment  and  industrial  stagnation 
and  their  own  financial  position.  On  these  grounds  they, 
together  with  the  national  and  divisional  organisers,  re- 
commended acceptance  of  the  agreement  by  the  members. 

It  is  clear  from  the  sequel  that  they  were  better  judges 
of  the  situation  than  those  who  urged  its  rejection  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  their  own  acceptance  and  recommenda- 
tion show  that  the  official  attitude  of  the  A.E.U.  was  pacific. 
But  the  ballot,  taken  in  January  1922,  rejected  their  advice 
by  returning  50,240  votes  against  the  agreement  to  35,525 
for  it,  from  which  it  appears  that  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  members  abstained  from  voting.  It  has  been  observed 
in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  engineers  are  particularly 
given  to  abstention  from  voting,  though  very  small  ballots 
are  common  in  other  large  unions.  This  is  a  curious 
feature  of  trade  unionism,  which  often  puzzles  the  pubHc 
and  has  never  been  explained  or  investigated.  Whatever 
the  explanation  may  be,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  that 
questions  of  great  public  moment  should  be  decided  by  a 
small  fraction  of  the  body  entrusted  with  the  decision. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  nullified  the  agreement  and  put 
the  executive  of  the  union  in  a  difficult  position.  Their 
obvious  course  was  to  confer  with  the  employers  and  they 
were  invited  to  do  so,  but  declined  the  request  because  the 
employers  had  in  the  meantime  withdrawn  from  certain 
local  negotiations  on  account  of  the  ballot.  In  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  grounds  for  which  are  obscure,  there  appears 
to  have  been  some  stiffness  on  both  sides,  when  the  situa- 
tion demanded  pliancy.    The  result  was  that  the  em- 
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ployers  decided  on  the  lock-out,  to  begin  after  March  11, 
and  gave  notice  to  that  effect,  intimating  at  the  same 
time  that  the  ballot  constrained  them  to  face  the  situation 
and  in  the  national  interest  "  place  the  industry  on  a  sound 
economic  basis,"  and  consequently  that  "  the  relations 
between  the  employers  and  their  work-people,  the  working 
conditions  and  the  wages  would  require  to  be  brought 
under  review."  The  lock-out  began  accordingly  on 
March  13. 

Meanwhile  the  employers  had  communicated  with  the 
other  unions,  whose  members  were  employed  in  their 
works.  These  unions  number  46  in  all,  of  which  35  be- 
long to  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Trades,  and  include  such  important  trades  as  brass- 
workers,  blacksmiths,  boiler-makers,  coppersmiths,  electri- 
cal workers,  pattern-makers,  and  shipwrights.  Most  of  the 
remaining  11  societies  belong  to  the  National  Federation 
of  General  Workers,  but  in  addition  to  these  the  National 
Union  of  Foundry  Workers  and  the  Amalgamated 
Moulders  were  also  affected.  The  employers  suggested  a 
conference,  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
They  took  the  line  that  in  view  of  the  ballot  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Engineering  Union,  which  challenged  the  "  whole 
principle  of  control,"  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  the 
other  unions  stood,  and  suggested  that  they  should  sign 
the  memorandum  rejected  by  the  engineers.  A  ballot 
taken  on  this  question  returned  164,759  against  acceptance 
to  49,503  for  it.  The  other  unions  were  thus  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  the  A.E.U.  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployers. Lock-out  notices  were  issued,  but  were  after- 
wards suspended  and  did  not  take  effect  until  May  2. 

During  March  indirect  conciliatory  negotiations  had 
been  more  or  less  continuously  carried  on  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  the  National  Joint  Labour  Council  repre- 
senting the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party  ; 
and  these  were  continued  in  April  but  without  definite 
result.  On  April  27  the  Ministry  of  Labour  appointed 
Sir  William  Mackenzie,  K.C.,  to  hold  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act.    On  the  same  date  the 
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employers  announced  that  from  May  3 — when  the  lock- 
out of  the  additional  trade  unions  would  begin — their 
works  would  be  open  to  any  men  willing  to  accept  the 
conditions  individually.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  reported 
on  May  10.  After  reviewing  the  facts  and  the  previous 
relations  between  employers  and  employed — which  have 
been  more  fully  described  in  the  foregoing  chapters — the 
Report  went  on  to  point  out  that  two  issues  were  involved  : 
(1)  that  of  "  necessary  "  overtime,  affecting  the  engineers 
only  ;  (2)  that  of  managerial  functions,  affecting  all  the 
unions.  The  question  raised  on  (1)  was  whether  the 
necessity  of  overtime  on  production  work  (not  on  repair 
work)  is  to  be  decided  by  the  employer  alone  or  is  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  union  ;  on  (2)  the  ques- 
tion was  whether,  when  any  change  in  workshop  conditions 
is  introduced,  it  should  be  proceeded  with  pending  dis- 
cussion under  the  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes  or  held 
up  until  settled  by  that  procedure. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Court,  briefly  summarised,  were  : 

"  (I)  The  question  of  necessity  in  regard  to  overtime 
is  related  to  the  requirements  of  the  work  to  be  done  and 
the  business  in  hand,  and  as  to  this  necessity  the  manage- 
ment are  alone  in  a  position  to  judge.  The  national 
agreement,  allowing  30  hours  in  4  weeks,  implies  that  up 
to  that  limit  overtime,  granted  its  necessity,  is  regarded 
as  reasonable.  Up  to  that  limit  there  must  be  freedom  to 
the  management  to  act  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion. 
Beyond  that  limit  overtime  would  be  open  to  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  unreasonable. 

"  (2)  Information  as  to  a  proposed  change  in  the  recog- 
nised working  conditions  should  be  given  to  the  w^ork- 
people  concerned  or  their  representatives  in  the  shop,  and 
in  order  that  there  may  be  time  for  discussion  the  infor- 
mation should  be  available  a  limited  period  before  it  is 
proposed  that  the  change  should  be  made." 

"  The  opportunity  for  prior  consultation  between  the 
management  and  the  men  directly  concerned  or  their 
representatives  in  the  shop  upon  proposed  changes  should 
be  adequate  but  should  not  involve  undue  delay.  If 
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consultation  during  the  limited  period  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph  does  not  result  in  agreement,  then  further 
stages  of  the  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes  should  follow, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  management  may,  if  they  think 
it  necessary,  put  the  change  into  operation,  any  subsequent 
agreement  that  may  be  reached  upon  the  case  having  re- 
trospective effect.  " 

This  finding  (1)  concedes  to  the  employer  the  right  to 
decide  when  overtime  is  necessary  and  to  use  his  discretion 
freely  up  to  the  agreed  limit  of  30  hours  in  four  weeks, 
but  intimates  that  objection  may  be  raised  to  overtime 
beyond  that  limit  ;  (2)  concedes  to  workmen  or  their  repre- 
sentatives the  right  to  prior  consultation  on  any  proposed 
change  in  working  conditions,  but  failing  agreement  allows 
the  employer  to  introduce  the  change  pending  further 
discussion. 

A  resumption  of  negotiations  followed,  and  on  May  17 
the  employers  put  forward  amended  terms,  offering  to 
give  10  days'  notice  of  any  contemplated  change  in  working 
conditions  which  would  "  result  in  a  general  displacement 
of  one  class  of  workpeople  in  an  establishment  by  another." 
This  follows  the  finding  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  except  that 
prior  consultation  is  offered  only  in  case  of  changes  involv- 
ing general  displacement  instead  of  "  any  change."  Even- 
tually, all  the  unions  concerned  accepted  the  amended 
terms  after  ballots  had  been  taken.  The  ballot  of  the 
A.E.U.,  whose  members  were  strongly  advised  to  accept 
by  Mr.  Brownlie,  the  president,  was  declared  on  June  13 
as  follows  : 

For  acceptance  ....  75,478 
Against  acceptance       .        .        .  39,423 

Majority  for  acceptance        .        •  36,055 


The  other  unions  had  previously  accepted  by  a  larger 
majority,  except  the  Foundry  Workers  and  Boiler-makers  ; 
but  these  followed  after  a  short  delay  and  the  dispute  was 
completely  ended  on  June  20.    According  to  the  Labour 
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Ministry's  figures,  the  number  of  men  involved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lock-out  on  March  13  (engineering  unions 
only)  was  160,000,  which  was  raised  to  250,000  when  the 
other  unions  became  involved  on  May  3.  Precise  figures 
of  the  time  lost  are  not  available,  but  the  total  number  of 
days  lost  by  disputes  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades  in  the  first  six  months  of  1922  was  17,005,000.  This 
includes  a  strike  of  90,000  shipyard  workers  against  a 
reduction  of  wages,  lasting  about  six  weeks  from  March  29 
to  May  6  ;  but  otherwise  it  was  almost  wholly  caused  by 
the  three  months'  lock-out  in  the  engineering  industry. 
And  after  the  termination  of  the  dispute  the  resumption 
of  work  was  only  slow  and  gradual.  It  was  a  heavy  price 
to  pay  for  the  formal  establishment  of  the  right  to  prior 
consultation  on  material  changes  in  workshop  conditions. 
Nevertheless  that  concession  does  constitute  an  advance 
in  the  position  of  the  unions,  as  a  comparison  with  the 
previous  general  agreements  plainly  shows. 

The  text  of  the  1922  agreement  is  given  in  Appendix  VII. 
As  indicated  above,  it  accords  with  the  findings  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  except  that  prior  consultation  is  con- 
ceded only  for  general  changes.  Prior  consent  to  instruc- 
tions of  the  management  is  not  conceded,  and  they  are  to 
be  carried  out  pending  discussion,  in  cases  where  differences 
arise.  For  the  rest,  it  is  more  detailed  and  complete  than 
~-  the  previous  agreements,  it  embodies  and  amplifies  the 
provisions  of  the  1919  agreement  relating  to  shop-stewards, 
and,  lastly,  it  is  a  general  treaty  concluded  with  all  the 
unions  engaged  in  the  industry,  which  are  thus  for  the  first 
time  brought  effectively  together.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  organised  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  it  has  been  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  employers, 
who  have  been  charged  with  trying  to  divide  the  unions 
when  they  have  actually  united  them. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  main  question  raised  and  for  the  time  being  settled 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  previous  chapter  is  the  old 
question  of  management ;  but,  as  was  stated  in  the  first 
chapter  and  as  the  subsequent  narrative  shows,  it  has  never 
before  been  brought  to  such  a  definite  issue.  The  reason 
why  it  has  been  so  raised  in  the  engineering  industry  in 
particular  has  also  been  explained  in  the  first  chapter.  It 
is  due  primarily  to  the  peculiarly  changeful  character  of 
this  industry,  which  is  more  subject  to  innovations  in 
material,  plant,  and  processes  than  any  other,  and  tends 
to  become  more  and  more  so  with  the  increasing  pace  of 
development  fostered  by  technical  progress  in  many 
countries.  Our  engineering  firms  are  frequently  reproached 
with  lack  of  alertness  and  adherence  to  antiquated  methods. 
Slackness  and  inefficiency  of  the  management  have  become 
standing   charges   in  the  mouths  of  the  spokesmen  of 

Labour  "  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that 
alertness  and  efficiency  involve  constant  changes  and 
adjustments  of  workshop  practice,  which  are  the  very  things 
that  the  unions,  with  their  craft  basis  and  conservative 
traditions,  always  shy  at  and  often  doggedly  resist.  The 
two  currents  run  in  opposite  directions  and  perpetually 
tend  to  generate  friction,  which  accumulates.  The  move- 
ment of  change  proceeds  more  quickly  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  and  trouble  arises  when  it  is  proceeding  quickly 
and  when  friction  has  accumulated.  The  present  time  is 
marked  by  both  of  these  phenomena. 

Another  pecuHarity  tends  in  the  same  direction.  This  is 
the  variability  of  the  work  coming  into  an  engineering 
establishment  and  the  liability  to  sudden  emergencies  in 
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execution  for  delivery.  There  are  branches  of  engineering 
in  which  there  is  much  repetition  and  routine  work,  but 
the  general  character  of  the  industry  is  just  the  reverse. 
It  is,  more  than  any  other,  liable  to  particular  orders  in- 
tended for  particular  purposes,  and  the  execution  of  which 
has  to  be  specially  planned  by  the  technical  staff.  This 
involves  adjustment  of  workshop  conditions,  such  as  does 
not  occur  in  industries  of  a  more  regular  and  uniform 
character. 

The  difference  is  not  understood  even  by  such  well- 
informed  observers  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  who  know  in- 
comparably more  about  the  real  conduct  of  industry  than 
the  younger  schools  of  intellectual  theory-mongers.  Writ- 
ing in  1902  of  the  great  dispute  of  1897-98,  described  in  a 
previous  chapter,  they  refer  to  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  employers  and  reproach  them  with  failing  to  learn 
from  the  experience  of  other  trades,  particularly  cotton- 
spinning,  in  which  the  same  difficulties  had  been  success- 
fully surmounted  for  more  than  a  generation.  The  com- 
parison ignores  the  essential  difference  between  an  infinitely 
variable  and  a  typically  regular  industry.  In  a  spinning 
mill,  once  the  machinery  is  installed  work  proceeds  in 
the  most  regular  manner  possible  all  day  and  every  day 
for  years  ;  everyone  in  every  department  does  just  the 
same  work  day  by  day  and  week  by  week.  They  all 
know  exactly  where  they  are.  The  only  things  that  vary 
at  all  are  the  quality  of  the  raw  cotton  and  the  counts  of 
yarn  spun.  The  latter  variation  is  understood  and  pro- 
vided for,  when  it  occurs  ;  the  former  causes  friction 
because  with  inferior  material  spinners  cannot  earn  so 
much  as  with  good,  but  the  adjustment  required  is  one  of 
pay  and  easily  arranged.  There  is  nothing  of  the  tech- 
nical variation  to  which  engineering  is  perpetually  liable. 
This  difference  is  probably  the  underlying  reason  why 
cotton-spinners  are  all  for  payment  by  results,  which 
engineers  so  stoutly  resist. 

When  the  peculiar  character  of  engineering  and  the 
difficulties  arising  therefrom  are  realised  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  question  of  management  has  been  raised 
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in  such  an  acute  form  on  successive  occasions,  and  why  it 
figures  at  the  head  of  the  general  agreements  or  treaties 
of  peace  concluded  during  the  last  twenty-four  years. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Collective  Agreements 
(1910),  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  survey  as  yet 
published,  contains  only  three  or  four  examples  of  agree- 
ments containing  any  such  provisions  in  other  industries, 
and  those  are  all  of  a  local  and  particular  character. 
Nothing  corresponding  to  the  general  statement  of  prin- 
ciples laid  down  for  engineering  works  has  been  formulated 
for  other  large  sections  of  industry.  And  considering  the 
constant  liability  to  clash  entailed  by  the  association  of 
a  peculiarly  progressive  industry  with  a  peculiarly  conser- 
vative trade  union,  the  generally  peaceful  relations  main- 
tained for  long  periods  bear  striking  testimony  to  the 
sobriety  and  moderation  of  both  sides. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  respective  functions  of  the  manage- 
ment and  the  unions  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  and  that 
there  is  a  line  where  they  come  into  contact  and  which  is 
liable  to  be  overstepped  from  either  side.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  policy  of  interference,  urged  on  the 
unions  and  encouraged  by  war  conditions,  as  described  in 
Chapter  IV,  means  systematic  overstepping  with  a  view 
to  shifting  the  frontier  into  the  management's  territory. 
It  was  not  officially  adopted  by  the  Executive  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Union,  except  in  regard  to  overtime  and  the  claim 
to  prior  consent,  but  was  practised  at  the  circumference 
in  places  where  the  Left  Wing  is  strong.  Cases  multiplied 
and  pressure  increased  by  accumulation.  Complaints  of 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  executing  orders  poured  in 
to  the  Employers'  Federation  from  all  quarters,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  the  growing  depression  of  trade  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  carry  on  the  industry  even  under 
favourable  domestic  conditions.  It  became  necessary 
to  make  a  stand  and  formally  reassert  the  rights  of 
management. 

This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  crisis.  It  is  intelli- 
gible, in  keeping  with  the  facts,  and  sufficient.  The 
counter-explanation,  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  unions. 
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of  an  aggressive  attack  by  the  employers,  intended  to 
"  smash  trade  unionism "  and  reduce  the  workmen  to 
"  slavery,"  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  the  employers  and  the  unions,  the  suc- 
cessive agreements  entered  into,  and  the  terms  of  the  last 
settlement,  which  not  only  reaffirms  the  rights  of  the 
unions  and  re-establishes  the  machinery  for  settling  differ- 
ences by  joint  discussion,  but  also  formally  concedes  the 
principle  of  prior  consultation  before  any  general  change 
is  introduced  into  a  workshop.  It  takes  away  no  recog- 
nised right  that  the  unions  previously  enjoyed,  and  gives 
them  one  they  did  not  possess  before.  To  call  this  "  smash- 
ing "  trade  unionism  and  reducing  the  men  to  slavery  " 
is  to  use  language  so  ludicrously  inappropriate  as  to  make 
the  charge  a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric  and  obviously  absurd. 

What  the  employers  have  successfully  resisted  is  the 
claim  to  the  prior  consent  of  the  unions  before  any 
overtime  is  worked  or  other  instructions  regarding  the 
execution  of  work  are  carried  out.  Some  observers  may 
be  disposed  to  think  that  prior  consent  should  be  conceded, 
but  that  view  assumes  that  the  right  would  be  reasonably 
exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  If  applied  in  a 
spirit  of  indifference  to  the  effects  on  the  industry  or  of 
positive  hostility  to  the  employer  it  is  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  efficient  working  of  the  concern.  And  this  is 
implicit  in  the  policy  of  "  encroachment,"  which  has  been 
practised  in  engineering  workshops.  A  witness  for  the 
Amalgamated  Union  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  unoon- 
sciously  gave  the  case  away,  when  he  ascribed  the  dispute 
to  the  desire  of  the  employers  to  raise  a  question  which 
would  unite  them  "  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  trade 
unions  from  making  further  encroachments."  He  evi- 
dently thought  further  encroachments  quite  legitimate 
and  resented  steps  to  prevent  them. 

This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  claim  to  a  "  voice 
in  the  management  "or  "  share  in  control,"  which  implies 
co-operation  in  a  common  object — namely,  the  efficient 
and  peaceful  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  with  particular 
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regard  to  the  interest  of  the  employed,  no  doubt,  but  only 
as  partners  in  a  going  concern.  Such  a  voice  or  share 
involves  responsibility  for  successful  working ;  that  is, 
for  the  execution  of  orders  and  fulfilment  of  contracts, 
for  which  the  concern  is  responsible  to  its  customers.  But 
encroachment  is  a  hostile  policy,  which  not  only  expressly 
repudiates  responsibility  for  the  concern  as  it  is,  but 
avowedly  aims  at  changing  it  into  something  totally 
different.  The  right  to  prior  consent  exercised  in  this 
spirit  must  produce  divided  counsels  and  destroy  the 
authority  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  any  concerted 
activity.  No  concerted  effort  can  be  carried  on  without 
co-ordination,  which  can  be  effected  only  by  a  directing 
authority,  whose  function  is  to  issue  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions. If  the  instructions  are  liable  to  be  challenged  and 
disobeyed  at  every  turn  the  enterprise  must  suffer,  the 
execution  of  work  must  be  hindered,  and  eventually 
brought  to  a  stand-still. 

Acceptance  of  responsibility  is,  in  truth,  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  exercise  of  control.  If  trade  unions  wish 
to  acquire  control  of  industry  or  a  share  of  it  they  must  be 
prepared  to  undertake  a  corresponding  measure  of  respon- 
sibility. Those  who  urge  them  to  learn  how  to  control  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  responsibility  are  talking  nonsense, 
for  responsibility  is  an  essential  element  of  learning.  If 
they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  it,  then  they  must  leave  the 
conduct  of  industry  to  those  who  are  and  confine  them- 
selves to  the  negative  function  of  protecting  their  members. 
The  engineering  unions  have  done  so  very  successfully, 
as  this  record  shows,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  They 
can  and  will  improve  their  position,  but  only  through  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  industry  by  which  they  live. 
The  mistake  they  have  made  and  that  has  led  up  to  the 
recent  crisis  is  that  too  many  members  have  listened  to  the 
specious  advice  of  plausible  patrons  who  live  in  a  world 
of  theories  and  know  nothing  of  the  practical  conduct  of 
industry.  They  would  have  done  better  to  trust  their 
own  leaders  more  fully  and  follow  their  advice. 
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FINAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  FEDERATED 
ENGINEERING  AND  SHIPBUILDING  EMPLOYERS 
AND  THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS, THE  UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  SMITHS  AND 
HAMMERMEN,  THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL 
SOCIETY  OF  COPPERSMITHS,  THE  LONDON 
UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  DRILLERS,  THE  LONDON 
UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  BRASS  FINISHERS,  THE 
LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  SOCIETY  OF  HAMMER- 
MEN, THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  TOOL 
MAKERS,  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS, 
AND  THE  MARINE  AND  GENERAL  ENGINEERS' 
SOCIETY,  DATED  28th  JANUARY,  1898 

General  Principle  of  Freedom  to  Employers  in  the 
Management  of  their  Works 

The  Federated  Employers,  while  disavowing  any  intention 
of  interfering  with  the  proper  functions  of  Trade  Unions,  will 
admit  no  interference  with  the  management  of  their  business, 
and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  introduce  into  any 
federated  workshop,  at  the  option  of  the  employer  concerned, 
any  condition  of  labour  under  which  any  members  of  the 
Trade  Unions  here  represented  were  working  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute  in  any  of  the  workshops  of  the  Federated 
Employers  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  any  Trade  Union  desiring  to 
raise  any  question  arising  therefrom,  a  meeting  can  be  arranged 
by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Employers'  Local  Associa- 
tion to  discuss  the  matter. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to 
ih6  normal  hours  of  work,  or  to  general  rises  and  falls  of  wages, 
or  to  rates  of  remuneration. 

Note. — No  new  condition  of  labour  is  introduced  or  covered 
by  this  clause.  It  simply  provides  for  equality  of  treatment 
between  the  Unions  and  the  Federation  by  reserving  for  all  the 
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members  of  all  the  Trade  Unions,  as  well  as  for  all  the  Federated 
Employers,  the  same  liberty  which  many  Trade  Unionists  and 
many  employers  have  always  had. 

Special  provision  is  made  in  the  clause  and  in  the  subsequent 
"  Provisions  for  avoiding  future  Disputes,"  to  secure  to  work- 
men, or  their  representatives,  the  right  of  bringing  forward  for 
discussion  any  grievance  or  supposed  grievance. 

1.  Freedom  of  Employment. — Every  workman  shall  be  free  to 
belong  to  a  Trade  Union  or  not  as  he  may  think  fit. 

Every  employer  shall  be  free  to  employ  any  man,  whether 
he  belong  or  not  to  a  Trade  Union. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  a  Federated  workshop 
shall  work  peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  fellow  em- 
ployees, whether  he  or  they  belong  to  a  Trade  Union  or  not. 
He  shall  also  be  free  to  leave  such  employment,  but  no  collec- 
tive action  shall  be  taken  until  the  matter  has  been  dealt  with 
under  the  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes. 

The  Federation  do  not  advise  their  members  to  object  to 
Union  workmen  or  give  preference  to  non-union  workmen. 

Note. — The  right  of  a  man  to  join  a  Trade  Union  if  he 
pleases  involves  the  right  of  a  man  to  abstain  from  joining  a 
Trade  Union  if  he  pleases.  This  clause  merely  protects  both 
rights.  The  Federation  sincerely  hope  that  a  better  under- 
standing will  prevent  any  question  of  preference  arising  in  the 
future,  and  advise  the  members  not  to  object  to  Union  work- 
men. 

2.  Piecework, — The  right  to  work  piecework  at  present 
exercised  by  many  of  the  Federated  Employers  shall  be 
extended  to  all  members  of  the  Federation  and  to  all  their 
Union  workmen. 

The  prices  to  be  paid  for  piecework  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual 
arrangement  between  the  employer  and  the  workman  or 
workmen  who  perform  the  work. 

The  Federation  will  not  countenance  any  piecework  condi- 
tions which  will  not  allow  a  workman  of  average  efficiency  to 
earn  at  least  the  wage  at  which  he  is  rated. i 

^  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  paragraph  the 
employers'  secretaries  on  21st  January,  1898,  wrote  to  the  general  secretary 
of  the  A.S.E.  stating  that  the  general  note  (appended  to  the  explanations) 
which  disclaims  any  intention  of  reducing  the  wages  of  skilled  men  "  applies 
both  to  time  wages,  and  to  piecework  earnings — in  the  latter  case  there 
is  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  usual  practice  of  making  extra 
payment  for  extra  effort." 
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The  Federation  recommend  that  all  wages  and  balances 
shall  be  paid  through  the  office. 

Note. — These  are  just  the  conditions  that  have  been  for  long 
in  force  in  various  shops.  Individual  workmen  are  much 
benefited  by  piecework. 

A  mutual  arrangement  as  to  piecework  rates  between  em- 
ployer and  workman  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  functions 
of  the  Unions  in  arranging  with  their  own  members  the  rates 
and  conditions  under  which  they  shall  work. 

3.  Overtime. — When  overtime  is  necessary  the  Federated 
Employers  recommend  the  following  as  a  basis  and  guide  : — 

That  no  man  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  40  hours 
overtime  in  any  four  weeks  after  full  shop  hours  have 
been  worked,  allowance  being  made  for  time  lost  through 
sickness  or  absence  with  leave. 
In  the  following  cases  overtime  is  not  to  be  restricted,  viz. ; — 

Break-downs  in  plant. 

General  repairs,  including  ships. 

Repairs  or  replace  work,  whether  for  the  employer  or  his 

customers. 
Trial  trips. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  cases  of  urgency  and  emergency 
restrictions  shall  not  apply. 

This  basis  is  to  apply  only  to  members  of  the  Trade  Unions 
who  are  represented  at  this  Conference. 

All  other  existing  restrictions  as  regards  overtime  are  to  be 
removed. 

It  is  understood  that  if  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  Local 
Association  of  Employers  and  the  workmen  concerned,  existing 
practices  regarding  overtime  may  be  continued. 

Note. — These  overtime  conditions  are  precisely  the  condi- 
tions now  in  operation  in  various  places,  though  in  many 
Federated  workshops  no  limitation  whatever  exists  at  the 
present  time.  In  many  cases  this  will  be  the  first  attempt  to 
regulate  or  prevent  excess  of  overtime. 

4.  Rating  of  Workmen. — Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ 
workmen  at  rates  of  wages  mutually  satisfactory.  They  do 
not  object  to  the  Unions  or  any  other  body  of  workmen  in  their 
collective  capacity  arranging  amongst  themselves  rates  of 
wages  at  which  they  will  accept  work,  but  while  admitting  this 
position  they  decline  to  enforce  a  rule  of  any  Society  or  an 
agreement  between  any  Society  and  its  niembers. 
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The  Unions  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  wages  of 
workmen  outside  their  own  Unions. 

General  alterations  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  district  or 
districts  will  be  negotiated  between  the  Employers'  Local 
Association  and  the  local  representatives  of  the  Trade  Unions 
or  other  bodies  of  workmen  concerned. 

Note. — Collective  bargaining  between  the  Unions  and  the 
Employers'  Associations  is  here  made  the  subject  of  distinct 
agreement. 

The  other  clauses  simply  mean  that  as  regards  the  wages  to 
be  paid  there  shall  be  (1)  Freedom  to  the  employer  ;  (2)  Free- 
dom to  the  Union  workmen  both  individually  and  in  their 
collective  capacity — that  is  to  say,  collective  bargaining  in  its 
true  sense  is  fully  preserved  ;  and  (3)  Freedom  to  non-unionists. 

These  conditions  are  precisely  those  in  operation  at  present 
on  the  North-East  Coast,  the  Clyde,  and  elsewhere,  where  for 
years  past  alterations  of  wages  have  been  amicably  arranged 
at  joint  meetings  of  employers  and  representatives  of  the  Trade 
Unions. 

5.  Apprentices. — There  shall  be  no  limitation  of  the  number 
of  apprentices. 

Note. — This  merely  puts  on  record  the  existing  practice 
and  is  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  misunderstandings  which  have 
arisen  in  some  cases. 

6.  Selection,  Training,  and  Employment  of  Operatives. — Em- 
ployers are  responsible  for  the  work  turned  out  by  their  machine 
tools,  and  shall  have  full  discretion  to  appoint  the  men  they 
consider  suitable  to  work  them,  and  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  such  machine  tools  shall  be  worked.  The  em- 
ployers consider  it  their  duty  to  encourage  ability  wherever 
they  find  it,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  select,  train,  and  employ 
those  whom  they  consider  best  adapted  to  the  various  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  their  workshops,  and  will  pay  them  according 
to  their  ability  as  workmen. 

Note. — There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Federation  to 
create  a  specially  favoured  class  of  workmen* 

Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes 

With  a  view  to  avoid  disputes  in  future,  deputations  of  work- 
men will  be  received  by  their  employers,  by  appointment,  for 
mutual  discussion  of  questions,  in  the  settlement  of  which  both 
parties  are  directly  concerned.    In  case  of  disagreement,  the 
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local  Associations  of  Employers  will  negotiate  with  the  local 
officials  of  the  Trade  Unions. 

In  the  event  of  any  Trade  Union  desiring  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion with  an  Employers'  Association,  a  meeting  can  be  arranged 
by  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Employers'  Local  Associa- 
tion to  discuss  the  question. 

Failing  settlement  by  the  Local  Association  and  the  Trade 
Union  of  any  question  brought  before  them,  the  matter  shall 
be  forthwith  referred  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Federation 
and  the  central  authority  of  the  Trade  Union  ;  and  pending 
the  question  being  dealt  with,  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of 
work,  either  of  a  partial  or  a  general  character,  but  work  shall 
proceed  under  the  current  conditions. 

Note. — A  grievance  may  be  brought  forward  for  discussion 
either  by  the  workman  individually  concerned,  or  by  him  and 
his  fellow  workmen,  or  by  the  representatives  of  the  Union. 


In  no  instance  do  the  Federated  Employers  propose  condi- 
tions which  are  not  at  present  being  worked  under  by  large 
numbers  of  the  members  of  the  Allied  Trade  Unions. 

The  Federated  Employers  do  not  want  to  introduce  any  new 
or  untried  conditions  of  work,  and  they  have  no  intention  of 
reducing  the  rates  of  wages  of  skilled  men. 

These  conditions,  with  relative  notes,  are  to  be  read  and 
construed  together. 

It  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  resumption  of  work  simul- 
taneously in  all  the  workshops  of  the  Federated  Employers  on 
Monday  morning,  31st  January,  1898. 

Parties  mutually  agree  that  the  foregoing  shall  be  the  terms 
of  settlement. 
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AGREEMENT  ENTERED  INTO  BETWEEN  THE  ENGI- 
NEERING EMPLOYERS'  FEDERATION  AND  THE 
AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS,  THE 
STEAM  ENGINE  MAKERS'  SOCIETY,  AND  THE 
UNITED  MACHINE  WORKERS'  ASSOCIATION  ON 
OCTOBER  1st,  1907 

The  Federation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Trade  Unions  on 
the  other,  being  convinced  that  the  interests  of  each  will  be 
best  served,  and  the  rights  of  each  best  maintained,  by  a  mutual 
agreement,  hereby,  with  a  view  to  avoid  friction  and  stoppage 
of  work,  agree  as  follows  : 

1. — General  Principles  of  Employment 

The  Federated  Employers  shall  not  interfere  with  the  proper 
functions  of  the  Trade  Unions,  and  the  Trade  Unions  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  Employers  in  the  management  of  their 
business. 

2. — EMPLOYIklENT  OF  WORKMEN 

Every  Employer  may  belong  to  the  Federation,  and  every 
workman  may  belong  to  a  Trade  Union  or  not,  as  either  of  them 
think  fit. 

Every  Employer  may  employ  any  man,  and  every  workman 
may  take  employment  with  any  Employer,  whether  the  work- 
man or  the  Employer  belong  or  not  to  a  Trade  Union  or  to  the 
Federation  respectively. 

The  Trade  Unions  recommend  all  their  Members  not  to 
object  to  work  with  non-Union  workmen,  and  the  Federation 
recommend  all  their  Members  not  to  object  to  employ  Union 
workmen  on  the  ground  that  they  are  Members  of  a  Trade 
Union. 

No  workman  shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
to  make  a  declaration  as  to  whether  he  belongs  to  a  Trade 
Union  or  not. 
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3. — Piecework 

Employers  and  their  workmen  are  entitled  to  work  piecework 
provided  : 

(a)  The  prices  to  be  paid  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  Employer  and  the  workman  or 
workmen  who  perform  the  work. 

(&)  Each  workman's  day  rate  to  be  guaranteed  irrespec- 
tively of  his  piece-work  earnings. 

(c)  Overtime  and  nightshift  allowances  to  be  paid  in 
addition  to  piecework  prices,  on  the  same  conditions 
as  already  prevail  in  each  workshop  for  timework. 
All  balances  and  wages  to  be  paid  through  the  Office. 

4. — Overtime 

The  Federation  and  the  Trade  Unions  are  agreed  that  sys- 
tematic overtime  is  to  be  deprecated  as  a  method  of  production, 
and  that  when  overtime  is  necessary  the  following  is  mutually 
recommended  as  a  basis,  viz.  : 

That  no  Union  workman  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than 
32  hours  overtime  in  any  four  weeks  after  full  shop  hours  have 
been  worked,  allowance  being  made  for  time  lost  through  sick- 
ness, absence  with  leave,  or  enforced  idleness. 

In  the  following  cases  overtime  is  not  to  be  restricted  : 

Break-down  work,  repairs,  replacements,  or  alterations  for 
the  Employers  or  their  customers  ;  trial  trips  and  repairs  to 
ships  ,*  urgency  and  emergency. 

5. — Rating  of  Skilled  Workmen 

Employers  have  the  right  to  employ  workmen  at  rates  of 
wages  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  Employer  and  the  workman, 
or  workmen,  concerned. 

In  fixing  the  rates  of  skilled  workmen,  the  Employer  shall 
have  regard  to  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  district  for  fully 
trained  and  skilled  men. 

Unions,  while  disclaiming  any  right  to  interfere  with  the 
wages  of  workmen  other  than  their  own  members,  have  the 
right  in  their  collective  capacity  to  arrange  the  rate  of  wages 
at  which  their  Members  may  accept  work. 

Genera]  alterations  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  any  district  shall 
be  negotiated  between  the  Employers'  Local  Association  and 
the  Local  Representatives  of  the  Trade  Union  or  Unions  con- 
cerned. 
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6. — Apprentices 

There  shall  be  no  recognised  proportion  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen,  but  it  shall  be  open  to  the  Unions  to  bring  forward 
for  discussion  the  proportion  of  apprentices  generally  employed 
in  the  whole  Federated  area. 

An  apprentice  shall  be  afforded  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  branch  of  trade  he  adopts,  and  shall 
be  encouraged  to  obtain  a  theoretical  knowledge  thereof  as  far 
as  circumstances  permit. 

7. — Selection,  Training,  and  Employment  of  Operatives 
AND  Manning  of  Machine  Tools 

Employers  have  the  right  to  select,  train,  and  employ  those 
whom  they  consider  best  adapted  to  the  various  operations 
carried  on  in  their  workshops,  and  to  pay  them  according  to 
their  ability  as  workmen. 

Employers,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  most 
economical  production,  whether  by  skilled  or  unskilled  work- 
men, have  full  discretion  to  appoint  the  men  they  consider 
suitable  to  work  all  their  machine  tools,  and  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  they  shall  be  worked. 

The  Federation  recommend  their  members  that,  when  they 
are  carrying  out  changes  in  their  workshops  which  will  result 
in  displacement  of  labour,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  case  of  the  workmen  who  may  be  displaced,  with  a  view, 
if  possible,  of  retaining  their  services  on  the  work  affected,  or 
finding  other  employment  for  them. 

8. — Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes 

With  a  view  to  avoid  disputes,  deputations  of  workmen  shall 
be  received  by  their  employers,  by  appointment,  for  mutual 
discussion  of  any  question  in  the  settlement  of  which  both 
parties  are  directly  concerned  ;  or  it  shall  be  competent  for  an 
official  of  the  Trade  Union  to  approach  the  Local  Secretary  of 
the  Employers'  Association  with  regard  to  any  such  question  ; 
or  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  bring  the  question 
before  a  Local  Conference  to  be  held  between  the  Local  Associa- 
tion of  Employers  and  the  Local  Representatives  of  the  Trade 
Unions. 

In  the  event  of  either  party  desiring  to  raise  any  question, 
a  Local  Conference  for  this  purpose  may  be  arranged  by  appli- 
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cation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Employers'  Association,  or  of 
the  Trade  Union  concerned,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Local  Conferences  shall  be  held  within  twelve  working  days 
from  the  receipt  of  the  application  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Employers'  Association,  or  of  the  Trade  Union  or  Trade  Unions 
concerned. 

Failing  settlement  at  a  Local  Conference  of  any  question 
brought  before  it,  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Federation  and  the 
Central  Authority  of  the  Trade  Union  or  Trade  Unions  con- 
cerned. 

Central  Conferences  shall  be  held  at  the  earliest  date  which 
can  be  conveniently  arranged  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  of  the  Trade  Union  or  Trade  Unions  concerned. 

There  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a  partial  or  of  a 
general  character,  but  work  shall  proceed  under  the  current 
conditions  until  the  procedure  provided  for  above  has  been 
carried  through. 

9. — Constitution  of  Conferences 

An  Organising  Delegate  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
gineers shall  be  recognised  as  a  Local  Official  entitled  to  take 
part  in  any  Local  Conference,  but  only  in  his  own  division. 
In  case  of  sickness,  his  place  shall  be  taken  by  a  substitute 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Council. 

Any  member  of  the  Executive  Council  or  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  may  attend 
Local  Conferences,  provided  that  the  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  attend  only  such  Conferences  as  are  held  within 
the  division  represented  by  him. 

A  member  of  the  Executive  Council  or  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society,  and  of  the  United 
Machine  Workers'  Association  respectively,  may  attend  any 
Local  Conference  in  which  the  Societies  or  either  of  them  are 
directly  concerned. 

Central  Conferences  shall  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Federation,  and  members  of  the 
Central  Authority  of  the  Trade  Union  or  Trade  Unions  con- 
cerned. 

An  Employer  who  refuses  to  employ  Trade  Unionists  will 
not  be  eligible  to  sit  in  Conference. 
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YORK  MEMO. 

Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes,  17th  April,  1914 

Memorandum  of  Special  Conference  between  the  Engineering 
Employers'  Federation  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  held  within  Station  Hotel,  York,  on  17th  April,  1914. 

Referring  to  the  termination  by  the  society  of  the  agreement 
of  1st  October,  1907,  and  the  premium  bonus  agreement,  the 
representatives  of  the  society  agree  to  forthwith  recommend 
their  members  to  authorise  their  Executive  Council  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Federation  with  the  view  to  arriving 
at  an  agreement  in  substitution  of  the  agreement  of  1907  and 
the  premium  bonus  agreement,  and  both  parties  agree  that 
meantime  the  following  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes  shall 
be  observed  : 

When  a  question  arises  an  endeavour  shall  be  made  by  the 
management  and  the  workmen  directly  concerned  to  settle 
the  same  in  the  works  or  at  the  place  where  the  question  has 
arisen.  Failing  settlement,  deputations  of  workmen,  who  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  organising  district  delegate  (in  which 
event  a  representative  of  the  employers'  association  shall  also 
be  present),  shall  be  received  by  the  employers  by  appointment 
without  unreasonable  delay  for  the  mutual  discussion  of  any 
question  in  the  settlement  of  which  both  parties  are  directly 
concerned.  In  the  event  of  no  settlement  being  arrived  at, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  bring  the  question 
before  a  local  conference  to  be  held  between  the  local  association 
and  the  local  representatives  of  the  society. 

In  the  event  of  either  party  desiring  to  raise  any  question  a 
ocal  conference  for  this  purpose  may  be  arranged  by  application 
to  the  secretary  of  the  local  association  or  to  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  society. 

Local  conferences  shall  be  held  within  seven  working  days 
unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed  upon  from  the  receipt  of  the 
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application  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  association,  or  the 
local  representative  of  the  society. 

Failing  settlement  at  a  local  conference  of  any  question 
brought  before  it,  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  Central  Conference,  which,  if  thought  desirable, 
may  make  a  joint  recommendation  to  the  constituent  bodies. 

Central  Conferences  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Friday  of 
each  month,  at  which  questions  referred  to  Central  Conference 
prior  to  14  days  of  that  date  shall  be  taken. 

Until  the  procedure  provided  above  has  been  carried  through, 
there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a  partial  or  a  general 
character. 

Note. — Several  of  the  other  Unions  have  agreed  to  the  above 
or  similar  provisions. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  THE  ENGINEERING  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  EMPLOYERS'  FEDERATIONS  AND  THE 
SHIPBUILDING  EMPLOYERS'  FEDERATION  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  AMALGAMATED 
SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  UNIONS  AFFILI- 
ATED TO  THE  ENGINEERING  AND  SHIPBUILD- 
ING TRADES'  FEDERATION 

Held  at  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  London,  on  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

Questions  Discussed 

Proposed  Reduction  in  Working  Hours 

Having  regard  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities  the 
representatives  of  the  employers  are  prepared  to  recommend 
the  Federations,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Trade  Unions 
agree,  to  recommend  their  constituents  that  the  working  week 
should  be  reduced  to  47  hours  on  the  '*  one  break  "  system,  to 
come  into  effect  on  1st  January,  1919,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  Other  working  conditions  shall  be  meantime  maintained. 

2.  Present  weekly  time  rates  shall  apply  to  the  reduced 

working  week. 

3.  The  Unions  will  take  all  possible  steps  to  ensure  that  in  the 

critical  state  through  which  the  country  has  to  pass  the 
greatest  possible  output  will  be  secured  and  maintained. 

4.  The  economic  conditions  and  systems  and  bases  of  re- 

muneration necessary  in  the  interests  of  industry  shall 
be  the  subject  of  early  consideration,  and  the  parties 
agree  to  deal  with  these  conditions  from  a  broad  national 
standpoint. 
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5.  Provisions  for  avoiding  disputes  shall  be  immediately 
entered  into  with  all  the  Trade  Unions. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Engineering  and  the  National  Em- 
ployers' Federations,  The  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Federation, 
The  Trade  Unions. 


APPENDIX  V 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  THE  APPOINTMENT  AND 
FUNCTIONS  OF  SHOP  STEWARDS  AND  WORKS 
COMMITTEES  (YORK,  20th  MAY,  1919) 

With  a  view  to  amplifying  the  provisions  for  avoiding  dis- 
putes by  the  recognition  of  shop  stewards  and  the  institution 
of  works  committees,  it  is  agreed  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Appointment  of  Shop  Stewards 

1.  Workers,  members  of  the  above-named  Trade  Unions, 
employed  in  a  federated  establishment  may  have  representa- 
tives appointed  from  the  members  of  the  unions  employed  in 
the  establishment  to  act  on  their  behalf  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

2.  The  representatives  shall  be  known  as  shop  stewards. 

3.  The  appointment  of  such  shop  stewards  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Trade  Unions  concerned,  and  each  Trade  Union 
party  to  this  agreement  may  have  such  shop  stewards. 

4.  The  names  of  the  shop  stewards  and  the  shop  or  portion 
of  a  shop  in  which  they  are  employed  and  the  Trade  Union  to 
which  they  belong  shall  be  intimated  officially  by  the  Trade 
Union  concerned  to  the  management  on  election. 

(b)  Appointment  of  Works  Committees 

5.  A  works  committee  may  be  set  up  in  each  establishment 
consisting  of  not  more  than  seven  representatives  of  the 
management  and  not  more  than  seven  shop  stewards,  who 
should  be  representative  of  the  various  classes  of  workpeople 
employed  in  the  establishment. 

The  shop  stewards  for  this  purpose  shall  be  nominated  and 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  workpeople,  members  of  the  Trade 
Unions  parties  to  this  agreement  employed  in  the  establisliment. 

The  shop  stewards  elected  to  the  works  committees  shall, 
subject  to  re-election,  hold  office  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months. 
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6.  If  a  question  falling  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  works  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  procedure  hereinafter  laid  down 
arises  in  a  department  which  has  not  a  shop  steward  on  the 
works  committee,  the  works  committee  may,  as  regards  that 
question,  co-opt  a  shop  steward  from  the  department  concerned. 
An  agenda  of  the  points  to  be  discussed  by  the  works  com- 
mittee shall  be  issued  at  least  three  days  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

(c)  Functions  and  Procedure 

7.  The  functions  of  shop  stewards  and  works  committee,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  avoidance  of  disputes,  shall 
be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  following  procedure  : 

(a)  A  worker  or  workers  desiring  to  raise  any  question  in 
which  they  are  directly  concerned  shall  in  the  first 
instance  discuss  the  same  with  their  foreman. 

{b)  Failing  settlement,  the  questions  shall  be  taken  up 
with  the  shop  manager  and/or  head  shop  foreman 
by  the  appropriate  shop  steward  and  one  of  the 
workers  directly  concerned. 

(c)  If  no  settlement  is  arrived  at  the  question  may,  at  the 

request  of  either  party,  be  further  considered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  works  committee.  At  this  meeting 
the  Organising  District  Delegate  may  be  present,  in 
which  event  a  representative  of  the  Employers* 
Association  shall  also  be  present. 

(d)  Any  question  arising  which  affects  more  than  one 

branch  of  trade  or  more  than  one  department  of  the 
works  may  be  referred  to  the  works  committee. 

(e)  The  question  may  thereafter  be  referred  for  further 

consideration  in  terms  of  the  "  Provisions  for  Avoid- 
ing Disputes." 

(/)  No  stoppage  of  work  shall  take  place  until  the  question 
has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  this 
agreement  and  with  the  "  Provisions  for  Avoiding 
Disputes." 

(d)  General 

8.  Shop  stewards  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trade 
Unions,  and  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Trade  Unions  and  agreements  with  employers  so 
far  as  these  affect  the  relation  between  employers  and  work- 
people. 
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9.  In  connection  with  this  agreement  shop  stewards  shall 
be  afforded  facilities  to  deal  with  questions  raised  in  the  shop 
or  portion  of  a  shop  in  which  they  are  employed.  Shop 
stewards  elected  to  the  works  committee  shall  be  afforded 
similar  facilities  in  connection  with  their  duties,  and  in  the 
course  of  dealing  with  these  questions  they  may,  with  the 
previous  consent  of  the  management  (such  consent  not  to  be 
unreasonably  withheld)  visit  any  other  shop  or  portion  of  a 
shop  in  the  establishment.  In  all  other  respects  shops  stewards 
shall  conform  to  the  same  working  conditions  as  their  fellow 
workers. 

10.  Negotiations  under  this  agreement  may  be  instituted 
either  by  the  management  or  by  the  workers  concerned. 

11.  Employers  and  shop  stewards  and  works  committees 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  enter  into  any  agreement  inconsistent 
with  agreements  between  the  federation  or  local  association 
and  the  Trade  Unions. 

12.  For  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  the  expression 
"  establishment  "  shall  mean  the  whole  establishment  or  sec- 
tions thereof  according  to  whether  the  management  is  unified 
or  sub-divided. 

13.  Any  question  which  may  arise  out  of  the  operation  of 
this  agreement  shall  be  brought  before  the  Executive  of  the 
Trade  Union  concerned  or  the  Federation  as  the  case  may  be. 

14.  This  agreement  supersedes  the  agreement  dated  20th 
December,  1917,  entitled  "  Regulations  Regarding  the  Appoint- 
ment and  Functions  of  Shop  Stewards  "  made  between  the 
Engineering  Employers'  Federation  and  the  Trade  Unions. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Engineering  and  the  National  Em- 
ployers' Federation. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE 
ENGINEERING  AND  THE  NATIONAL  EMPLOYERS' 
FEDERATIONS  AND  THE  AMALGAMATED  ENGI- 
NEERING UNION  HELD  AT  BROADWAY  HOUSE, 
TOTHILL  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  LONDON,  S.W.I, 
ON  THE  29th  AND  30th  DAYS  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1920 

Question  Discussed 

Working  Conditions. — Overtime  and  Nightshift  (other  than 
on  double  dayshift  or  the  three  shift  system). 

It  is  mutually  agreed  to  recommend  the  following  for 
acceptance  by  the  respective  constituent  bodies,  viz. :— - 

Preface 

The  following  provisions  are  to  be  read  and  construed  to- 
gether, are  subject  to  acceptance  as  a  whole  and  not  as  part  or 
parts  thereof,  and  are  applicable  nationally  as  the  conditions 
under  which  Overtime  and  Nightshift  shall  be  worked. 

The  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  workpeople  who  work  in 
conjunction  with  branches  of  industry  not  covered  by  this 
agreement. 

This  agreement  shall  take  effect  on  and  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  full  pay  day  after  acceptance  by  the  parties. 

Overtime  on  Dayshift 

(a)  A  full  day  shall  be  worked  before  overtime  is  reckoned, 
with  the  following  exceptions,  viz.  : — Time  lost  through  sickness 
certified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  employers  ;  lying  off  on 
account  of  working  all  the  previous  night ;  absence  with  leave 
or  enforced  idleness. 

(b)  Where  works  are  on  short  time  no  overtime  shall  be  paid 
for  work  done  between  the  full  time  starting  hour  and  the  full 
time  stopping  hour,  but  work  beyond  these  limits  shall  be  paid 
for  as  overtime  provided  the  full  shortened  day  has  been  worked. 
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(c)  A  workman  working  through  his  meal  hour  shall  be  paid 
at  overtime  rate  unless  an  equivalent  period  is  allowed. 

(d)  Overtime  worked  either  before  or  after  the  normal 
working  hours  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  half  except 
in  the  case  of  work  done  between  midnight  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  day  shift  by  a  workman  who  continues 
working  until  after  midnight,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  paid  at 
double  time. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  a  workman  being  called  upon  to  return  to 
work  after  having  ceased  work  and  gone  home  for  the  day, 
overtime  shall  commence,  and  be  paid  for  from  the  time  of 
re-starting  at  the  rate  payable  for  that  hour  as  though  he  had 
worked  continuously. 

(/)  A  workman  sent  home  between  midnight  and  2  a.m. 
shall  be  paid  double  time  for  the  hours  worked  after  midnight 
and  receive  an  allowance  of  time  and  half  for  working  hours 
between  the  time  when  he  is  sent  home  and  6  a.m. 

(g)  A  workman  sent  home  after  2  a.m.  shall  be  paid  double 
time  for  the  hours  worked  after  midnight  and  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  double  time  for  working  hours  between  the  time  he  is 
sent  home  and  6  a.m. 

(h)  All  hours  worked  between  12  midnight  Saturday  and  12 
midnight  Sunday  shall  be  paid  double  time. 

(i)  Payment  for  overtime  shall  be  calculated  on  dayshift 
rates. 

{j)  The  Federations  and  the  Trade  Union  agree  that  syste- 
matic overtime  is  deprecated  as  a  method  of  production  and 
that  when  overtime  is  necessary  the  following  provisions  shall 
apply,  viz. 

No  Union  workman  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  80 
hours  overtime  in  any  four  weeks  after  full  shop  hours  have 
been  worked,  allowance  being  made  for  time  lost  through  sick- 
ness, absence  with  leave,  or  enforced  idleness. 

In  the  following  cases  overtime  is  not  to  be  restricted  : — 


Whether  for  the  Employers  or  their 
customers. 


Breakdowns 
Repairs 
Replacements 
Alterations 
Trial  trips. 

Completion  of  work  against  delivery  dates. 
So  far  as  repairs  to  ships  are  concerned  the  removal  of  restric- 
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tion  on  overtime  shall  not  affect  the  operation  of  any  agreement 
made  by  the  Union  or  its  constituent  Trade  Unions  with  organi- 
sations of  Ship-repairing  Employers. 

NlGHTSHIFT 

(a)  Nightshift  is  where  men,  other  than  dayshift  men,  work 
throughout  the  night  for  not  less  than  three  consecutive  nights. 

(b)  A  full  nightshift  week  shall  consist  of  47  working  hours 
worked  on  five  nights  with  one  or  two  breaks  for  meals  each 
night  to  be  mutually  arranged.  Time  lost  through  sickness 
certified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  employers,  lying  off  on  ac- 
count of  working  all  the  previous  day,  absence  with  leave  or 
enforced  idleness,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account, 

(c)  Nightshift  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  third 
for  all  hours  worked.  Hours  worked  after  the  full  night  has 
been  worked  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  two  thirds. 

(d)  Nightshift  men  shall  receive  double  time  for  all  hours 
worked  between  Saturday  midnight  and  Sunday  midnight. 
Work  done  on  Saturday  other  than  above  and  on  Monday 
morning  until  the  dayshift  starting  hour,  shall  be  paid  time  and 
two -thirds. 

(e)  Dayshift  men  who  have  worked  during  the  day  beyond 
the  mid -day  meal  hour  and  are  required  to  go  on  nightshift 
the  same  night  shall  be  paid  overtime  rates  for  the  night's  work. 
Dayshift  men  who  have  been  notified  that  they  have  to  go  on 
nightshift  the  same  night  and  are  allowed  home  before  the  mid- 
day meal  hour  that  day  shall  be  paid  nightshift  rate, 

(/)  Payment  for  nightshift  and  for  overtime  on  nightshift 
shall  be  calculated  on  dayshift  rates. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Engineering  and  the  National  Em- 
ployers' Federation. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union, 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
ENGINEERING  AND  THE  NATIONAL  EMPLOYERS' 
FEDERATIONS  AND  UNIONS  AFFILIATED  TO  THE 
ENGINEERING  AND  SHIPBUILDING  TRADES 
FEDERATION,  UNIONS  AFFILIATED  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  GENERAL  WORKERS, 
UNITED  OPERATIVE  SPINDLE  AND  FLYER 
MAKERS'  TRADE  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY 

I. — ^General  Principles 

(a)  The  Employers  have  the  right  to  manage  their  establish- 
ments and  the  Trade  Unions  have  the  right  to  exercise  their 
functions. 

(b)  In  the  process  of  evolution,  provision  for  changes  in  shop 
conditions  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  to  create  any 
specially  favoured  class  of  workpeople. 

II. — Procedure  for  Dealing  with  Questions  Arising 
(1)  General 

(a)  The  procedure  of  the  Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes 
60  far  as  appropriate,  applies  to  : — 

(i)  General  alterations  in  wages  ; 

(ii)  Alterations  in  working  conditions  which  are  the  subject 

of  agreements  officially  entered  into  ; 

(iii)  Alterations  in  the  general  working  week  ; 

but  such  alterations  shall  not  be  given  effect  to  until  the  appro- 
priate procedure  between  the  Federations  and  the  Trade  Union 
or  Unions  concerned  has  been  exhausted. 

{b)  Where  any  alteration  in  the  recognised  working  condi- 
tions, other  than  specified  in  Clause  II  (1)  (a)  hereof  contem- 
plated by  the  Management  will  result  in  one  class  of  workpeople 
being  replaced  by  another  in  the  establishment,  the  Management 
shall,  imless  the  circumstances  arising  are  beyond  their  control, 
give  the  workpeople  directly  concerned  or  their  representatives 
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in  the  shop,  not  less  than  ten  days'  intimation  of  their  intention 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  discussion,  if  discussion  is  desired, 
with  a  deputation  of  the  workpeople  concerned,  and/or  their 
representatives  in  the  shop.  Should  a  discussion  not  be 
desired,  the  instructions  of  the  Management  shall  be  observed 
and  work  shall  proceed  in  accordance  therewith.  Should  a 
discussion  take  place,  and  no  settlement  be  reached  at  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  procedure  which  are  possible  within  the  time 
available,  the  Management  shall,  on  the  date  intimated,  give 
a  temporary  decision  upon  which  work  shall  proceed  pending 
the  recognised  procedure  being  carried  through.  The  decision 
shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  either  party  in  any  subsequent  dis- 
cussion which  may  take  place. 

(c)  Where  any  class  of  workpeople  is  displaced  by  reason  of 
any  act  of  the  Management,  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  case  of  workpeople  so  displaced  with  a  view,  if  practicable, 
of  affording  them  in  the  establishment  work  suitable  to  their 
qualifications. 

(d)  Questions  arising  which  do  not  result  in  one  class  of  work- 
people being  replaced  by  another  in  the  establishment  and  on 
which  discussion  is  desired,  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes  and  work  shall 
proceed  meantime  under  the  conditions  following  the  act  of 
the  Management. 

(e)  Where  a  change  is  made  by  the  Management  involving 
questions  of  money  payments  and  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
in  accordance  with  the  recognised  procedure,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  claim  of  the  workpeople  is  established,  the  decision  so 
arrived  at  may  be  made  retrospective  on  the  particular  claim 
to  a  date  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  but  not  beyond  the  date 
upon  which  the  question  was  raised. 

(/)  Where  any  local  agreement  conflicts  with  the  terms  of 
this  agreement,  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  apply. 

(g)  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  affect  the  usual  practice 
in  connection  with  the  termination  of  employment  of  individual 
workpeople. 

(2)  Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes''^"  ^ 

(a)  When  a  question  arises,  an  endeavour  shall  be  made  by 
the  Management  and  the  workman  directly  concerned  to  settle 
the  same  in  the  works  or  at  the  place  where  the  question  has 
arisen.   Failing  settlement  deputations  of  workmen  who 
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may  be  accompanied  by  their  Organiser  (in  which  event  a 
representative  of  the  Employers'  Association  shall  also  be 
present)  shall  be  received  by  the  Employers  by  appointment 
without  unreasonable  delay  for  the  mutual  discussion  of  any 
question  in  the  settlement  of  which  both  parties  are  directly 
concerned.  In  the  event  of  no  settlement  being  arrived  at,  it 
shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  bring  the  question  before 
a  Local  Conference  to  be  held  between  the  Local  Association 
and  the  local  representatives  of  the  Society. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  either  party  desiring  to  raise  any  question 
a  Local  Conference  for  this  purpose  may  be  arranged  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Association  or  to  the  local 
representative  of  the  Society. 

(c)  Local  Conferences  shall  be  held  within  seven  working 
days  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed  upon  from  the  receipt 
of  the  application  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Association  or 
the  local  representative  of  the  Society. 

(d)  Failing  settlement  at  a  Local  Conference  of  any  question 
brought  before  it,  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  Central  Conference  which  if  thought  desirable 
may  make  a  joint  recommendation  to  the  constituent  bodies. 

(e)  Central  Conference  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Friday  of 
each  month  at  which  questions  referred  to  Central  Conference 
prior  to  fourteen  days  of  that  date  shall  be  taken. 

(/)  Until  the  procedure  provided  above  has  been  carried 
through,  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work  either  of  a  partial 
or  a  general  character. 

(3)  Shop  Stewards  and  Works  Committee  Agreement 

With  a  view  to  amplifying  the  provisions  for  avoiding  dis- 
putes by  a  recognition  of  Shop  Stewards  and  the  institution  of 
Works  Committees  it  is  agreed  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Appointment  of  Shop  Stewards 

(1)  Workers,  members  of  the  above  named  Trade  Unions, 
employed  in  a  federated  establishment  may  have  representa- 
tives appointed  from  the  members  of  the  Unions  employed  in 
the  establishment  to  act  on  their  behalf  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Agreement. 

(2)  The  representatives  shall  be  known  as  Shop  Stewards. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  such  Shop  Stewards  shall  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  Trade  Unions  concerned  and  each  Trade  Union 
party  to  this  Agreement  may  have  such  Shop  Stewards. 

(4)  The  names  of  the  Shop  Stewards  and  the  shop  or  portion 
of  a  shop  in  which  they  are  employed  and  the  Trade  Union  to 
which  they  belong  shall  be  intimated  officially  by  the  Trade 
Union  concerned  to  the  Management  on  election. 

(b)  Appointment  of  Works  Committees 

(5)  A  Works  Committee  may  be  set  up  in  each  establishment 
consisting  of  not  more  than  seven  representatives  of  the 
Management  and  not  more  than  seven  Shop  Stewards,  who 
should  be  representative  of  the  various  classes  of  workpeople 
employed  in  the  establishment. 

The  Shop  Stewards  for  this  purpose  shall  be  nominated  and 
elected  by  ballot  of  the  workpeople,  members  of  the  Trade 
Unions  parties  to  this  Agreement,  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  Shop  Stewards  elected  to  the  Works  Committee  shall, 
subject  to  re-election,  hold  office  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months. 

(6)  If  a  question  falling  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Works  Com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  procedure  hereinafter  laid  down 
arises  in  a  department  which  has  not  a  Shop  Steward  on  the 
Works  Committee,  the  Works  Committee  may,  as  regards  that 
question,  co-opt  a  Shop  Steward  from  the  department  con- 
cerned. An  agenda  of  the  points  to  be  discussed  by  the  Works 
Committee  shall  be  issued  at  least  three  days  before  the  date 
of  the  meeting  if  possible. 

(d)  Functions  and  Procedure 

(7)  The  functions  of  Shop  Stewards  and  Works  Committee, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  avoidance  of  disputes, 
shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  following  procedure  : — 

{a)  A  worker  or  workers  desiring  to  raise  any  question  in 
which  they  are  directly  concerned  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  discuss  the  same  with  their  foreman. 

(b)  Failing  settlement,  the  question  shall  be  taken  up  with 

the  Shop  Manager  and/or  Head  Shop  Foreman  by 
the  appropriate  Shop  Steward  and  one  of  the  workers 
directly  concerned. 

(c)  If  no  settlement  is  arrived  at  the  question  may,  at  the 

request  of  either  party,  be  further  considered  at  a 
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meeting  of  the  Works  Committee.  At  this  meeting 
the  O.D.D.  may  be  present,  in  which  event  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Employers'  Association  shall  also 
be  present. 

{d)  Any  question  arising  which  affects  more  than  one 
branch  of  trade  or  more  than  one  department  of  the 
Works,  may  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee. 

{e)  The  question  may  thereafter  be  referred  for  further 
consideration  in  terms  of  the  *'  Provisions  for 
Avoiding  Disputes." 

(/)  No  stoppage  of  work  shall  take  place  until  the  question 
has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  this 
Agreement  and  with  the  "  Provisions  for  Avoiding 
Disputes." 

(e)  General 

(8)  Shop  Stewards  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Trade  Unions  and  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  agreements  with  em- 
ployers so  far  as  these  affect  the  relation  between  employers  and 
workpeople. 

(9)  In  connection  with  this  Agreement,  Shop  Stewards  shall 
be  afforded  facilities  to  deal  with  questions  raised  in  the  shop 
or  portion  of  a  shop  in  which  they  are  employed.  Shop 
Stewards  elected  to  the  Works  Committee  shall  be  afforded 
similar  facilities  in  connection  with  their  duties,  and  in  the 
course  of  dealing  with  these  questions  they  may,  with  the 
previous  consent  of  the  Management  (such  consent  not  to  be 
unreasonably  withheld),  visit  any  shop  or  portion  of  a  shop  in 
the  establishment.  In  all  other  respects,  Shop  Stewards  shall 
conform  to  the  same  working  conditions  as  their  fellow  workers. 

(10)  Negotiations  under  this  Agreement  may  be  instituted 
either  by  the  Management  or  by  the  workers  concerned. 

(11)  Employers  and  Shop  Stewards  and  Works  Committee 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  enter  into  any  agreement  inconsistent 
with  agreements  between  the  Federation  or  Local  Association 
and  the  Trade  Unions. 

(12)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement  the  expression 
**  establishment  "  shall  mean  the  whole  establishment  or  sec- 
tions thereof  according  to  whether  the  Management  is  unified 
or  sub-divided. 

(13)  Any  question  which  may  arise  out  of  the  operation  of 
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this  Agreement  shall  be  brought  before  the  Executive  of  the 
Trade  Union  concerned  or  the  Federations  as  the  case  may  be. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Engineering  and  the  National  Em- 
ployers' Federations. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Unions  affiliated  to  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  General  Workers. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Unions  affiliated  to  the  Engineering  and 
Shipbuilding  Trades  Federation, 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Operative  Spindle  and  Flyer 
Makers'  Trade  and  Friendly  Society. 

2nd  June,  1922. 

Note. — It  is  hoped  that  the  final  adjustment  of  the  Working 
Conditions  will  be  arrived  at  amicably  between  the  Federations 
and  the  Trade  Unions, 


